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FACETS OF THE WAR 
GEORGE T. GUERNSEY" 


If, as we have been told, this is a peo- 
ple’s war, then our books must do one 
thing before all else—they must bring to 
all the people an understanding of what 
we are fighting for and of how each thing 
we do, as workers, farmers, consumers, 
voters, soldiers, will determine the out- 
come of the war and the peace. 

The publishers of the country have 
done a good job in providing technical 
books for increased war production and 
books from the fighting fronts bringing 
the impact of battle to the people whose 
political decisions inevitably determine 
the tides of war. Yet the publishers and 
writers have not yet completely met the 
need for books which will clarify the total 
nature of the war as well as its global 
character. Military and political leaders 
know that tactics will fail unless they are 
related to strategy—an over-all plan that 
sees each battlefield as part of the whole. 

The most popular war books have 
been those by the foreign correspond- 
ents, representing both press and radio. 
In recent months many newspapers have 
dropped the traditional romance-mys- 
tery serial stories in favor of running the 
correspondents’ books in serial form, 
thereby giving them the kind of mass au- 
dience that few serious books have ever 
had. 

* Mr. Guernsey, as editor of the American Teacher, 
oflicial organ of the American Federation of Teach- 
ers, has studied with more than usual care the field 


he reviews for us. He writes here, however, quite 
unofficially, expressing his personal opinions. 
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Generally, these books have a com- 
mon failing: they report but they do not 
interpret. There are, however, a few im- 
portant volumes which go far beyond the 
mere description of newsworthy inci- 
dents. In The Last Train from Berlin, 
for example, Howard K. Smith manages 
to give us a clear understanding of both 
why and how Hitler came to power, why 
and how the appeasement policy of Brit- 
ain and France failed, and why the Ger- 
man home front faltered badly the mo- 
ment the Wehrmacht began to slow down 
in Russia in the late summer and fall of 
1941. William Shirer’s Berlin Diary and 
Harry Flannery’s Assignment to Berlin 
served to stimulate the American peo- 
ple’s thinking in the period leading up to 
the war. They are, however, essentially 
diaries which give detailed, but surface, 
descriptions of events as they happened, 
without relating one event to another 
and without giving a basic understanding 
of their causes. Many of these books 
were valuable in their time, but we have 
gone beyond the point where we need to 
have our interest in the war stimulated. 
What we need now are books that place 
the events they describe in the context of 
the war as a whole and that contribute 
directly to the winning of the war by 
adding materially to our understanding. 

In the same category with Howard 
Smith’s book are Suez to Singapore, by 
Cecil Brown, and Battle for Asia, by 
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Edgar Snow. A C.B.S. correspondent, 
Brown is notable because he was the first 
man to give the world a true understand- 
ing of the reasons for the tragic British 
rout in Malaya and Burma and for the 
Dutch disaster in the East Indies. Snow, 
whose articles on the Far East are now 
reaching millions through the Saturday 
Evening Post, clearly explains in Batile 
for Asia why the Chinese were able to 
withstand the Japanese despite over- 
whelming odds during the four long years 
before America’s entry into the war. A 
forthcoming book on the Pacific war 
which probably will be valuable is George 
Weller’s Singapore Is Silent. Along with 
Cecil Brown, Weller, correspondent of 
the Chicago Daily News, reported the 
story of Malaya, Singapore, Burma, and 
the Indies in its full tragedy. 

One of the correspondents who has 
done a good job in covering the war from 
the beginning is W. L. White, whose very 
popular They Were Expendable contains 
many provocative ideas even though it 
is almost a straight reporting job. For 
example, to explain the meaning of the 
word “‘expendable,”’ one of the naval offi- 
cers in his book declares: 

“You know the situation—that those few 
minutes gained are worth the life of a man to 
yourarmy. So you don’t mind it until you come 


back here where people waste hours and days 


and sometimes weeks, when you’ve seen your 


” 


“Look, never mind about that,” said Lieu- 
tenant John Bulkley, the senior officer. ‘‘People 
don’t like to hear about that. I’ve learned that 
in the week I’ve been back.” 


Perhaps Americans would understand 
more fully the nature of the war and their 
relation to it if more correspondents had 
made the public want to “hear about 
that.” 

There are a number of important 
books, in addition to those by the cor- 
respondents, which come from the battle- 
front. Robert Carse, a seaman-reporter, 


does a fine job of covering his ‘‘beat”’ in 
Convoy to Murmansk and The Uncon- 
quered: Europe Fights Back. A good de- 
scription of two years on a British war- 
ship can be found in A. D. Divine’s Fire- 
drake. And readers should not miss The 
Battle for the Solomons, by Ira Wolfert. 

Alexander Poliakov was a Red Army 
soldier who reported battles in which he 
himself fought during the months before 
he was killed on the Leningrad front. 
Poliakov did an excellent job of describ- 
ing guerilla warfare in Russians Don’t 
Surrender, and his posthumous White 
Mammoths ought to add a great deal to 
our appreciation of tank warfare. 

Also from the battlefront are the re- 
cently published Seven Came Through, by 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker, and Nearer 
to Thee, by James Whittaker. Ricken- 
backer and Whittaker, forced down in 
the South Pacific last winter, were dra- 
matically rescued after twenty-one days 
adrift. Either Rickenbacker and Whit- 
taker should have collaborated on a 
single volume, as did Lieutenant Colonel 
Walter Bayler and Cecil Carnes on Last 
Man Off Wake Island, or else they 
should have flipped a coin for the author- 
ship honors. 

As the war spread and reached titanic 
proportions, the explosions of military 
myths and the cracking reputations of 
military experts could be heard even 
through the thunder of battle. The repu- 
tations of two writers grew in authority 
with the growing intensity of the war on 
a global scale. Although Lieutenant Col- 
onel W. F. Kernan’s book, Defense Will 
Not Win the War, appeared early in 1942, 
its prophetic value is now unfolding with 
the campaign in North Africa as a prel- 
ude to an offensive against the soft un- 
derbelly of Europe. This is the direction 
Kernan foresaw in 1942; this is the bold 
offensive strategy he urged. 

Kernan’s thesis is that a democratic 
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people can survive only if they can fore- 
see their enemy and strike in time at its 
stronghold. They must understand the 
issue of the survival of democracy and 
muster their forces before the enemy can, 
through treachery and confusion, pick 
off one vital position after another until 
it has reached the last defensive bulwark 
of its victim. 

As important and difficult as apprais- 
ing the enemy in time, however, has been 
America’s task in discovering its allies. 
As long as the Axis could divide, it could 
conquer. Only with the emergence of 
coalition warfare has the tide of the war 
turned. And the contribution of Max 
Werner in Battle for the World and, more 
recently, in The Great Offensive has been 
to clarify the public mind about the need 
for a coalition strategy and to free it 
from military myths. But more than the 
marshaling of statistics from military 
sources throughout the world in the first 
comprehensive picture of the armies as 
they were deploying for battle, Werner’s 
books reveal the role of the United Na- 
tions for the future, for success in waging 
war without allowing its energies to be 
wasted and divided either by apparently 
conflicting interests or by distrust. 

Against the prophecy and analysis of 
such writers as Kernan and Werner, 
there have arisen more recently the 
voices of two prophets of air power. 
Their popularity is rising, but their doc- 
trines have, to the extent that they have 
been tested, proved misleading and po- 
tentially dangerous. Victory through Air 
Power, by Alexander de Seversky, and 
The Coming Battle of Germany, by Wil- 
liam B. Ziff, are books aimed at meeting 
the growing need for military theory in 
popularized form. As_ popularizers, 
De Seversky and Ziff have the gift of 
fitting the theory to the wish, for if vic- 
tory could be won from a distance, even 
if the distance were vertical, nobody 


could wish for a better or less costly way 
than by air power. Their doctrine that 
air power alone can play the decisive 
role in a global war challenges, above all, 
the strategy of both the German and the 
Soviet high commands thus far and the 
developing American strategy as well. 
‘et the interest of the public in popu- 
larized military theory is indicated in the 
success of these books as well as in the 
reissue of Lieutenant Colonel Kernan’s 
book in a pocket edition. Another indi- 
cation is the recent popular one-volume 
edition of von Clausewitz’s Principles of 
War. Written early in the nineteenth 
century by the acknowledged founder of 
modern German military science as a 
summary of his theories for a young Ger- 
man prince, it serves as an excellent in- 
troduction even now to that body of mili- 
tary writing which is studied as basic 
material, in both Germany and the So- 
viet Union, for an understanding of to- 
tal war. 
The resources of democracy for total 
war have often been underestimated; to- 
tal war has been too often confused with 
the politics and economics of the totali- 
tarian states. In Tom Wintringham’s 
books, Weapons and Tactics and especial- 
ly New Ways of War, the resources of a 
democratic people, including both its 
greater individual initiative and its in- 
destructible core of human values, are 
explored for their full possibilities. His 
experiences in Spain showed the extent 
to which the improvised weapons of a 
poorly armed but democratic army are 
now pointing the way to new weapons 
and tactics on a global scale. 
A number of the books which have 
been published during the past year or 
two present what might be called “‘back- 
ground of the United Nations.”” Among 
these are A Latin American Speaks, by 
Luis Quintanilla, and South American 
Journey, by Waldo Frank. If recent 
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speeches and statements of Wendell Will- 
kie provide any clue to the content of his 
forthcoming book, One War, One Peace, 
One World, it will be highly important 
in regard to integrating a plan for the 
prosecution of the war with a plan for 
the peace. 

One of the real needs during this pe- 
riod of the war is for background on Rus- 
sia~-a country about which, when Hitler 
swung into action, we had either been un- 
informed or misinformed. It is not the 
purpose of this article to argue who was 
responsible forthe distrust and misunder- 
standing which made Munich possible. 
The growing co-operation of the United 
Nations has already destroyed some of 
our differences. The real friendship 
which is growing up between the Ameri- 
can and the Russian people must be im- 
plemented by an understanding of the 
promises and achievements of each na- 
tion and by the unique contribution 
which each nation can make to the pe- 
riod of reconstruction. One of the best 
statements on this problem appears in 
Ralph Barton Perry’s Our Side Is Right 
in a chapter, “The Bridge to Russia.” 
Alexander Werth’s Moscow War Diary, 
written by the Russian-born Manchester 
Guardian correspondent who has not gen- 
erally been friendly to the Soviet Union, 
is a straightforward account of the hero- 
ism of the Russian people during the first 
year of the war. David J. Dallin, also 
Russian-born but not pro-Soviet, has 
written a scholarly study of Soviet Rus- 
sia’s Foreign Policy. 

Good background for the many of us 
who need it can be found in Soviel Asia, 
by R. A. Davis and A. J. Steiger, who 
give an excellent survey of Siberia’s 
growing and potential importance both 
in the European and in the Pacitic wars, 
and in John Scott’s Behind the Urals, an 
exciting story by an American who par- 
ticipated in the industrialization of the 


Urals in the first and second Five-Year 
plans. For a passionate appeal for Rus- 
sian-American friendship from one of the 
thorough students of the U.S.S.R. since 
its inception, read The Russians, by Al- 
ber Rhys Williams. There are still those 
who feel that friendship between these 
two countries is impossible. If Sevasto- 
pol and Bataan, Stalingrad and Guadal- 
canal, have for the peoples of both coun- 
tries no common meaning on which a 
broader understanding may be built, 
then the future is indeed dark. 

Real mobilization of the allied nations 
cannot be complete until the colonial 
peoples have been drawn into active and 
voluntary participation in the war ef- 
fort. For a better grasp of why this par- 
ticipation has not yet been won and how 
it might be secured, one of the best books 
I know is Kate Mitchell’s /ndia without 
Fable. Miss Mitchell, who is justly criti- 
cal of British policy in India, explains 
why preliminary machinery for a really 
democratic system should be set up im- 
mediately and why Indian leadership 
should be invited to play an important 
role in organizing India’s war effort. 

In the Far Eastern field one highly 
provocative volume is American Unity 
and Asia, by Pearl Buck, whose concern 
about the role of China in the post-war 
world arises from her realization that 
freedom withheld from one people is a 
constant threat to the freedom of all. In 
her new book the famous novelist and 
authority on China writes: 


Are we all out for democracy, for total jus- 
tice, for total peace based on human equality? 
.... Let America be sure of this—unless we 
declare ourselves whole for total democracy, 
we shall lose our chance to make the world what 
we want it to be. We shall lose even our place 
in the world, whatever our military victories 
are. For most of the people in the world today 
are colored . . . . [and] the deep patience of col- 
ored peoples is at an end. 
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No survey within the length of this 
article could more than indicate the 
books on domestic problems which are 
inherently tied to the problems of the 
war and of the post-war world. Edward 
Embree’s new little volume, The A meri- 
can Negro, and the special issue of the 
Survey Graphic, “Color: Unfinished Bus- 
iness of Democracy,” fill the need for 
popularly written, courageous books on 
the problem of the minorities. Embree’s 
book, incidentally, contains a good bibli- 
ography. But what is needed in this field 
is a book as forthright and thrilling as 
John Tunis’ book for high-school young- 
sters, All-A merican. 

During the last war we talked a good 
post-war world, too, without, of course, 
examining sufficiently what that world 
might require of us in the way of sacrifice 
and change. Even the phrase “the cen- 
tury of the common man” uttered re- 
cently to wide applause by Vice-Presi- 
dent Wallace appeared in an article 
twenty-four years ago. ““The old order is 
finished,’ wrote H. G. Wells, ‘‘We are 
entering the century of the common 
man.’’ This same tendency to be rosy- 
eyed is illustrated in our failure to de- 
velop a more adequate program on the 
home-front problems of the war. It is in 
our answers to such problems as the 
character of the North African govern- 
ment, the planned use of our materials 
and man-power under civilian control, 
the abolition of the poll tax, the enforce- 
ment of President Roosevelt’s antidis- 
crimination order, the immediate intro- 
duction of a strict over-all rationing pro- 
gram, a national tax program based upon 
ability to pay, the institution of a broad 
and more inclusive social security pro- 
gram, and the character of our State De- 
partment that we are shaping the post- 
war world. The decisions we make now 
on these problems will determine our 
world after the war. 


A good book which helps to throw 
light on the goal for which we are fighting 
is the Beveridge Report.? Its promises for 
the English people are more encouraging 
when we realize the remarkable job 
which has been done in England on the 
rationing program and also when we 
study the reports indicating that the 
English people are probably better fed 
now than at any time in their history. 
But, as Beveridge himself stresses, his 
plan does not tackle the causes of unem- 
ployment, which cost the United States 
two hundred billion dollars during the 
1930's. 

With consumers moving up into a 
crossfire of war problems, a useful book 
is Caroline F. Ware’s The Consumer 
Goes to War. Equally timely as the fight- 
ing front advances is Robert Bendiner’s 
searching work, The Riddle of the State 
Department. 

Another book, somewhat old, which 
illustrates the kind of writing which pub- 
lishers ought to stimulate is I. F. Stone’s 
Business as Usual. Stone not only does 
an effective exposé of many business 
groups’ failures to gear their production 
to war needs and to expand their facili- 
ties but he makes his material under- 
standable to the average man. While this 
problem is now “spilt milk,”’ one should 
remember Stone’s book as he reads the 
latest headline distorting labor’s war rec- 
ord. And, if you examine the books pub- 
lished since the war, you will not find one 
book dealing with labor’s role in the pres- 
ent war. Some time ago there appeared 
in the Nation an article by one of the 
Kaiser shipyard workers describing the 
record launching of a “Liberty” ship. It 
was a thrilling description of the joint 
effort of American labor and American 
industry working together. 

We need a book about labor—a book 
which will tell the story of what the or- 


2 Social Insurance and Allied Services. 
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ganized little men and women are doing 
to win the war and the peace. We need 
the kind of book Samuel Grafton of the 
Chicago Sun and the New York Post 
could write. We need such a book not 
only to understand how the war can be 
won but what labor can contribute to the 
peace. 

According to a survey of the National 
Opinion Research Center of the Univer- 
sity of Denver, 60 per cent of those peo- 
ple in America holding an opinion be- 
lieve that world wars are inevitable. Ap- 
parently, books dealing with a post-war 
world, with ways of keeping the war won, 
must be directed at the fatalism of this 
section of America. Yet, according to the 
survey, this 60 per cent is to be found 
mostly among the lower-income groups 
and, consequently, among those least 
likely to be reached by the growing flood 
of post-war books, blueprints, plans, and 
programs. 

Unconsciously or not, the idea of the 
inevitability of war leads to acquiescence 
in war, to balance-of-power politics, to 
the growth of huge armed forces held in 
readiness; above all, it leads to a shun- 
ning of responsibility for the shape of the 
world to come. This belief that war is a 
natural phenomenon, like earthquakes 
and floods, and therefore unavoidable, 
can be changed if those who hold it can 
be reached. In Raoul de Roussy de Sales’ 
The Making of Tomorrow it is pointed 
out that 
the whole logic of Western civilization cannot 
be justified if war is accepted as a method of 
settling human conflicts. The Western man be- 
lieves that he is master of his own destiny, 
which means that he must reject the idea that 
war is unavoidable. .... With the increased 
consciousness of the fundamental distinction 
between natural calamities and those which he 
brings upon himself, the modern man’s horror 
of war has increased, all the more so because his 
success in combating disease, famine, poverty 


and in reducing the damages caused by the 
forces of nature has been very remarkable. 


The concept of the United Nations as 
a basis for a lasting peace has grown with 
its success as a military coalition. As the 
initiative taken by the United Nations 
carries the people of the world toward the 
decisive battle, its promise grows as an 
alternative to balance-of-power politics. 
One of the most useful and eloquent 
books in bringing an understanding of 
this promise to a wide audience is 
Make This the Last War, by Michael 
Straight. A less scholarly book than 
E. H. Carr’s Conditions of Peace and far 
less detailed than Ely Culbertson’s plan 
of world order, it is useful precisely be- 
cause it avoids a blueprint which is too 
scholarly, too intricate, too detailed. 

At this stage at least, it is necessary 
to give voice to those aims and objec- 
tives which the average man thinks 
about and fights for but cannot articu- 
late. Although Straight sees the plan- 
ning of the domestic future coming under 
more vigorous leadership with the aim of 
full employment as the objective of a vic- 
torious democratic people, he warns 
against the dangers of world reconstruc- 
tion coming under the leadership of men 
whose efforts are directed at stopping the 
world in its tracks. He warns against 
America, with its industrial production 
intact and its vast storehouse of goods 
making it the creditor of the world, 
emerging in the role of the dominant im- 
perialist exploiter and using the doctrine 
of free trade as a means for dominating 
all trade. He warns against inertia as the 
major force in preventing the only means 
by which peace can be secured—the fu- 
ture co-operation of America, Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, and China. Such warnings 
are particularly needed after earlier 
books like The American Century, by 
Henry Luce, and Problems of Lasting 
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Peace, by Herbert Hoover and Hugh 
Gibson. 

Another suggestive book on the ele- 
mentary social truth that “the right of 
each to life must be defended collective- 
ly, by the community, or it cannot be de- 
fended at all,”’ is Let the People Know, by 
Sir Norman Angell. His insistence, how- 
ever, that British imperialism is simply 
a fiction raises some question of whether 
Sir Norman has grasped his own argu- 
ment. 

An understanding of the need for a 
precise declaration regarding United Na- 
tions’ plans for the Far East is reflected 
in two books published this winter: Basis 
for Peace in the Far East, by Nathaniel 
Peffer, and Pacific Charter, by Hallet 
Abend. Peffer, who teaches political sci- 
ence at Columbia University, believes 
that “there must be a fundamental 
change in the position of those parts of 
Eastern Asia that have hitherto been 
colonies of the Western empires... . as 
a minimum, material concession in the 
form of greater autonomy and system- 
atic preparation for independence, with 
withdrawal by empire in stages.”’ Abend, 
who has covered the Orient for the New 
York Times for fifteen years, agrees with 
those who believe that, since most of the 
Far Eastern peoples have never had free- 
dom, they will hardly be prepared to gov- 
ern themselves after the war. 

The widespread flareup over Vice- 
President Wallace’s speeches indicated 
that he has touched a vital social nerve. 
The attempt to twist his proposal for de- 
cent living conditions for the people of 
the world into a complicated economic 
project for forcing malted milks on Hot- 
tentots was an attempt to obscure a 
basic difference between Vice-President 
Wallace and his critics. Making these 
differences clear to a wide audience may, 
perhaps, be a job for pamphlets rather 
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than for elaborately reasoned books. Al- 
ready, several valuable ones have ap- 
peared, notably After the War, by Max- 
well S. Stewart, and United Nations Dis- 
cussion Guide, by the Research Depart- 
ment of the Foreign Policy Association, 
under the auspices of the United States 
Office of Education. Two small popular- 
ly written books by Stuart Chase, The 
Road We Are Travelling and Goals for 
America, are required reading in this 
area. 

It is inevitable that the questions of 
future peace will frequently, and heated- 
ly, begin with the question of what to do 
with Germany in the world to come. 
While Louis P. Lochner tells us in What 
about Germany? that Hitler’s plans to ex- 
terminate the enemy revolted even the 
Prussian generals, Curt Reiss informs us 
in The Self-betrayed that the German 
Junker class and its industrial counter- 
part are the real menace to a free world. 
In World in Trance, by Leopold Schwarz- 
child, we learn that not only these classes 
but even the more moderate German ele- 
ments, the Stresemanns and the Rathe- 
naus of World War II, must share the 
responsibility with the Nazi party. Reiss, 
Schwarzchild, and others see Germany as 
incorrigible and future peace possible 
only by drastic measures that would 
leave Germany impotent. 

Some, however, argue that to con- 
demn the entire German people is simply 
to fall into Goebbels’ propaganda trap of 
tarring all Germany with the Nazi brush. 
As Dorothy Thompson puts it in Listen, 
Hans! “The German fear of revenge is 
Hitler’s greatest asset at this stage of the 
war.’’ Altogether, Miss Thompson leans 
toward a belief that there is another 
Germany, but it had better make up its 
mind in a hurry if it hopes to be admitted 
back into the family of civilized peoples. 
She is supported by some evidence in 
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The Silent War, by Jon B. Jansen and 
Stefan Weyl, and in Paul Hagan’s Will 
Germany Crack? that the German people 
are aware of their responsibility. They 
tell us of the stirrings of revolt inside 
Germany and of the problems of re-es- 
tablishing our lines of communication 
with the democratic elements among the 
German people. 

With a ro per cent cut in paper al- 
ready ordered and a further 20 per cent 
cut proposed, book publishers will have 
to do more than trim down the width of 
book margins. They will have to play 
an increasingly effective part in the war 


of ideas to get their allotment of paper 
and man-power. In fiction the escape 
from the present has become an exodus. 
For the most part, novelists are no longer 
exploring the American past—they are 
simply living in it. To some extent, even 
the books on scattered war experiences 
have been a kind of escape, with their 
overemphasis on adventure and the ro- 
mantic. It will become increasingly nec- 
essary for the American people at home 
to face reality and the problems of a real 
world, because escape now will not be es- 
cape from fear and confusion but from 
democracy’s greatest opportunity. 


ENDS AND MEANS FOR ENGLISH TEACHERS 


WALTER LOBAN' 


Teachers of English, like all propa- 
gandists, are concerned with ends and 
means. Furthermore, like most reform- 
ers who hope to create a better world, we 
English teachers have chosen to battle 
against heavy odds for an ambitious vic- 
tory. If we succeed, even to a mild de- 
gree, in improving the thinking, com- 
municating, and reading of our students, 
beneficial social changes will inevitably 
follow. However, our prospects for im- 
proving society this year need not alarm 
anyone who prefers the status quo. Al- 
though we agree fairly well on the ulti- 
mate goals we seek, the clarity with 
which we define such goals and the 
means we choose to reach them are wide- 
ly at variance. 

We need not be surprised, then, if the 
fortunes of the battle are frequently dis- 


*On leave from Northwestern University as an 
officer in the armed forces of the United States. 
Lieutenant Loban taught English in the New School 
of the Evanston Township High School in connec- 
tion with his university classes. 


couraging. We know that each year the 
American people spend more money on 
Christmas cards than on books, that 10 
per cent of our library patrons are re- 
sponsible for 67 per cent of the books 
withdrawn, and that reliable estimates 
place the number of book-readers in this 
country between one-fourth and one- 
third of our adult population. We see 
evidence, too, that the circulation of 
trash magazines continues to increase. 
At one time? graduating high-school sen- 
iors, who had had twelve years of our 
instruction, considered Daddy Long Legs 
and Freckles great literature, far greater 
in value and artistry than Henry Esmond 
or The Spectator Papers. And if what we 
have accomplished in the appreciation of 
literature since that time seems meager, 
our success in helping students to gain 
power over language appears equally dis- 


? Charles S. Crow, Evaluation of English Litera- 
ture in the High School (‘Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education” [New York City: Bureau of 
Publications, Columbia University]). 
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heartening. In a shortsighted attempt 
to teach correct usage and knowledge of 
grammatical structure, many teachers of 
English have neglected logical thinking 
and effective expression, by far the most 
important areas of language power. 
Even in this limited endeavor we are told 
by Dr. C. C. Fries in his American Eng- 
lish Grammar that our efforts have been 
of almost no avail. The same errors per- 
sist in approximately the same propor- 
tion from grade to grade, and in some 
cases actually increase in number and 
proportion after we have dealt with them 
in the classroom. Not only does Dr. 
Fries point out the ineffectiveness of our 
instruction, but he also states that we 
have not been teaching the real grammar 
of our language. 

To mend all our faults, one speaker at 
the Chicago meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English proposed 
a startling solution. “English teachers,” 
he contended, “should commit profes- 
sional suicide, thus leaving a vacuum in- 
to which real education would have to 
rush.” Since reform by suicide seems not 
only drastic but also impracticable, this 
article will outline other proposals for 
achieving the aims of the teaching of 
English. Perhaps reforms can be effected 
without wholesale resignations. Perhaps 
some of the work we are now doing may 
even be salvaged. 

Inasmuch as the ends we seek in edu- 
cation are complex and involve an in- 
finite amount of adjustment and change 
on the part of our students, we may 
quickly identify one of our troubles: 
We lose sight of our goals and make ends 
of our means. Forgetting that a knowl- 
edge of phrases and clauses is of little 
value unless used for gaining meaning in 


3 Charles C. Fries, American English Grammar 
(New York: D. Appleton—Century Co. [National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1940]). 


reading or effectiveness and variety in 
expression, we exhaust our energies—and 
our students’ time—in drills which are 
limited to the underlining of such word 
groups. Acting as though underlining a 
phrase with one line and a clause with 
two lines were important outcomes, we 
frequently fail to pass on to the more dif- 
ficult and challenging task of relating 
sentence structure directly to our stu- 
dents’ expression of their own ideas. Is it 
at all surprising then that so few of them 
use their knowledge of phrases and 
clauses as a means to achieve power, 
variety, and facility of expression? In 
the same manner apostrophes, commas, 
and the case of pronouns may become 
ends in themselves, and the classroom 
deteriorates into a meaningless verbal 
duel between harried pupils and a dis- 
tressed taskmaster. 

This same confusion of ends and 
means exists in the teaching of literature. 
Except for a handful of specialists and 
scholars, the average cultured adult 
reads literature for a picture of living 
people, for an understanding of himself 
and others, for a heightened awareness of 
himself in relation to the drama of living. 
Only in so far as form, technique, or a 
detailed analysis of style contribute to 
these larger objectives should they re- 
ceive attention in the typical classroom. 

This does not mean that the apprecia- 
tion of literary form must be eliminated. 
On the contrary, an increased sensitivity 
to the manner of communication in a 
work of art enables students to under- 
stand better the totality of effect, the 
blending of form and content. However, 
such an understanding is clearly not an 
end in itself, but only a means to a sharp- 
ened insight concerning people and life— 
an insight made clearer by the craft of 
the writer. Yet in far too many of our 
classes students still cram for tests which 
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emphasize beyond all else the climax of 
Julius Caesar, the foreshadowing in The 
House of Seven Gables, and the definition 
of metaphor, simile, and synecdoche. 

Perhaps our greatest trouble has been 
that we have stated our aims, not in 
terms of the learner’s growth and devel- 
opment, but in terms of subject matter 
to be covered. Students quickly sense 
that they will pass or fail the course in 
“tenth-grade literature” according to 
their success in answering questions 
dealing with the interweaving of the 
main plot and the secondary plot in Silas 
Marner. Now Silas Marner, if well 
taught to normal and bright boys and 
girls, may become an excellent means to 
the end of deepening a young person’s 
understanding of human motives and 
human behavior. However, Caplains 
Courageous, The Prince and the Pauper, 
Let the Hurricane Roar, and Giants in the 
Earth may be used for the very same 
purposes. It is not acquaintance with a 
certain book we seek. Our aim is rather 
to extend the range of the pupil’s inter- 
ests and deepen his understandings. 
Many books will serve such ends, and 
different books will be effective with dif- 
ferent individuals. The important thing 
to remember is that we seek some change 
in the attitudes, thoughts, or behavior of 
our students. The facts or the plot of a 
particular book are only means to that 
end. 

Today, in many schools, the organiza- 
tion of literature by types is disappear- 
ing. To use the phraseology of the Ex- 
perience Curriculum,‘ experiences through 
literature are replacing experiences with 
literature. In the place of a curriculum 
built around the essay, the drama, or the 
long narrative poem, teachers in these 

4W.W. Hatfield ef al., The Experience Curricu- 


lum (New York: D. Appleton—Century Co. [Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English], 1935). 


schools are developing units on such 
themes as ‘‘Boys and Girls of Other 
Lands” (Grade VII), “Understanding 
Another Generation” (Grade X), ‘‘The 
Epic of America (Grade XI), and ‘The 
Individual and Society” (Grade XII). 
All these are experiences through litera- 
ture—units in which the use of all liter- 
ary types is possible and literature serves 
its proper function as a criticism of life. 
For instance, one twelfth-grade class, 
studying a unit on ““The Individual and 
Society,” read two plays intensively: 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar and Gals- 
worthy’s Strife. Then, as individuals, the 
thirty-five members of the class pursued 
individual programs of reading which in- 
cluded poetry (Shelley, The White Cliffs 
by Alice Duer Miller), novels (Arrow- 
smith, Freedom Farewell!), other plays, 
biography, (including, for one pupil, 
Mein Kampf), short stories, and radio 
scripts. Throughout the duration of the 
unit class time was spent in panel discus- 
sions, writing connected with the theme 
of the unit, sharing reading in small 
groups, and class discussions led some- 
times by the teacher, other times by stu- 
dents. 

A unit like ‘‘The Individual and So- 
ciety’’ is extremely broad and might, of 
course, include much of the literature 
that has ever been written. Far less am- 
bitious was a seventh-grade unit called 
“Boys and Girls of Other Lands.”’ In this 
unit no single text was studied in com- 
mon. Each student read a story of his 
own choice and no two students read the 
same book—to begin with! Anything Can 
Happen on the River, The Good Master, 
Dobry, and Young Fu of the Upper 
Yangtze were soon traveling about to pu- 
pils who had not chosen them first. To 
share the reading, each student wrote an 
imaginary letter to himself from the boy 
or girl in his book—a friendly letter 
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which included a description of some 
unusual custom, way of dressing, or geo- 
graphical item and an account of one in- 
teresting incident as related in the book. 
These letters were read aloud as though 
they had actually arrived from the for- 
eign country involved. Groups of five al- 
so presented skits in which the students 
pretended to be globe-trotters who, hav- 
ing met by accident on shipboard or in 
hotel lobbies, proceeded to tell one an- 
other about their travels. 

Another class, a group of eleventh- 
grade pupils, subordinated literature to 
an enriched study of history and all the 
arts. Beginning with the Middle Ages, 
they looked at pictures of the great 
cathedrals, studied the history and liter- 
ature of that era, and noted the unity 
which permeated the lives of the people 
as well as their music, art, literature, and 
architecture. Moving on to the Renais- 
sance, the members of this class detected 
a new spirit of adventure and individ- 
uality. They pieced together items large 
and small in an effort to sense the Zeit- 
geist of that amazing age. The styles and 
fashions, the increase in exploration, 
Shakespeare, new ornamentation in the 
music and architecture, Queen Eliza- 
beth, the quarrel with the Church, the 
love of plays and new words, and of color 
in clothing and art—all these the teacher 
helped them to see had a relation one to 
another. The period of melancholy and 
despair which swept over Europe in the 
early part of the seventeenth century, 
they felt, offered a parallel with our own 
times of transition, for we, too, have lost 
much of our hope in the promise of indi- 
vidualism. Certainly the return of 
Charles II to the throne, the desire for 
authority in political matters as well as 
literary, the Chippendale chairs and the 
simple, classic architecture, the clear pre- 
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cision of much of the music by Bach, 
Mozart, and Handel, and the regularity 
of Pope’s couplets seemed all a part of a 
pattern. This prepared them to expect 
the French Revolution, Napoleon, the 
music of Beethoven, and the poetry of 
Lord Byron. Finally, they decorated the 
room with modern paintings, read mod- 
ern literature, played Gershwin’s Rhap- 
sody in Blue, and asked, ‘‘What does this 
tell us about ourselves and the age we 
live in?” The teacher felt that no unit he 
had previously taught had ever done so 
much to widen the interests of his stu- 
dents. Certainly their understanding of 
the world in which they live has a back- 
ground now, a screen of time against 
which they can see the turmoil of their 
own times. 

In a recent article’ Professor Stephen 
M. Corey presents evidence to show that 
the chances are about sixty to one in a 
classroom that the teacher will be talking 
instead of a particular pupil, and two to 
one that the teachers rather than the pu- 
pils will be talking. In one eleventh- 
grade English class the one question 
asked by a pupil was the monosyllabic, 
“What?” Perhaps the time has come to 
stop asking so many questions of our stu- 
dents and start asking some of ourselves. 
Have we confused means with ends? 
Have we accepted without question 
time-honored methods and _ schemes 
which deserve our most exacting scru- 
tiny? Can we not avoid professional sui- 
cide by asking ourselves once again, 
“Where are we going? Will this road 
take us there? Have we, unawares and 
unintentionally, wandered off on a need- 
less detour? How can we get back to the 
highway?” 

5Stephen M. Corey, “The Teachers Out-talk 


the Pupils,’ School Review, December, 1940, pp. 
745-52. 
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DEVELOPING ACTIVE, THINKING CITIZENS 


VERONA F. ROTHENBUSH' 


‘Today we emphasize that a whole- 
some person must be a socialized person. 
Dr. Lou La Brant says: 

The purpose of the school is to develop ac- 
tive, thinking citizens who are freed through lack 
of emotional blocking and contradictory beliefs to 
use their intelligence creatively, and who are ac- 
customed to using that creative intelligence in 
solving the problems they may meet.? 


John Dewey likewise emphasizes think- 
ing as the behavior of the whole person in 
which emotional and intellectual factors 
are fused. In a world gone mad because 
of the drive for power by frustrated in- 
dividuals and groups, can we in the 
school fail to accept the challenge to help 
boys and girls to learn to live together 
intelligently and successfully? 

Just how can the English teacher con- 
tribute to the progressive development 
of wholesome boys and girls who can 
function intelligently in the world of to- 
day and tomorrow? 

Repeatedly, we have been told: a per- 
son does not learn something unless it 
has meaning for him; we must begin 
where a person is—both intellectually 
and emotionally; a child must have a 
chance to succeed; expecting all to do the 
same thing destroys initiative. Yet sel- 
dom have we translated those theories 
into practice in the English classroom. 

Last semester I was assigned to teach 
a class of VII B regular English; each 


* Teacher of English in the Starling Junior High 
School, Columbus, Ohio, and a pioneer in remedial 
English in Columbus. 

2Lou L. La Brant and Frieda M. Heller, An 
Evaluation of Free Reading in Grades Seven to Twelve, 
Inclusive (Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 
1939), p. 2. (The italics are mine for purpose of 
emphasis.) 
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child was given two texts—one in litera- 
ture and one in composition. Suppose I 
had followed the traditional and all too 
frequently typical line of procedure. I 
would have assigned the class to read 
some story in the literature text, say 
“Rip Van Winkle.” In what way would 
that procedure have been compatible 
with the above aims? I happened to 
have reading grades for that class; they 
ranged from 4.3 to 9.4, with only five of 
the class possessing a reading skill of 
seventh grade or above. What possible 
meaning could the mere vocabulary of 
“Rip Van Winkle” have for a fourth- or 
fifth-grade reader? How could he pos- 
sibly succeed with a task when he does 
not understand from 50 to 75 per cent of 
the words? Let us follow that program 
through the semester. The class as a 
whole would be assigned some twenty 
stories and poems, all of which are be- 
yond the intellectual grasp of the large 
majority of the class. (I can find no 
study of the vocabulary load of this par- 
ticular text, but in my experience I have 
found that this material has meaning for 
the average and above-average child; the 
others get merely vague outlines.) Mean- 
while, no attempt is made to discover the 
problems either of the group or of the 
individuals, so that if the reading con- 
cerns the interests, emotions, attitudes, 
and behaviors of the pupils, it is quite co- 
incidental. Moreover, if the questions 
about the reading are primarily factual, 
any relationship the reading might have 
with their lives is almost entirely over- 
looked. What are the results of this pro- 
gram upon the future reading habits of 
the child, upon the development of the 
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child, and upon his intelligent co-opera- 
tion in group action? 

My own experience is that children 
coming out of such a program usually do 
not read except what they have to or in 
the field of sensational magazines and 
the comics. Numerous studies show that 
this observation is true not only of chil- 
dren but also of adults. In 1929 the 
Lynds reported leisure reading almost a 
lost art. Very recently Holland Roberts 
declared that in our country sixteen mil- 
lion adults read no better than the 
fourth-grade level.4 But the average 
newspaper requires at least an eighth- to 
tenth-grade reading ability. Moreover, 
our schools seem to be increasing rather 
than decreasing our problems of malad- 
justment. A recent survey of typical 
schools found that 71 per cent of the 
first-grade pupils were well adjusted, but 
that in the sixth grade less than one-half 
were well adjusted and 12 per cent were 
seriously maladjusted.’ Every year two 
hundred thousand children become so 
delinquent that they must be dealt with 
by the courts.° The rise of Al Capone, 
Huey Long, Adolf Hitler, and Gover- 
nor ‘Talmadge is indicative of the laxity 
of intelligent citizenship on the part of 
the people as a whole. 

Now I quite realize that just because a 
situation comes after an event it is not 
necessarily caused by that preceding 
event. We need much more experiment- 

3 P. E. and H. M. Lynd, Middletown (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co.). 


4“Reading for Personal and Social Action,” 
Elementary English Review, April, 1942. 

5 Carl R. Rogers, A Study of the Mental-Health 
Problems in Three Representative Elementary Schools; 
reprinted from J. C. Hoby et al., A Study of Health 
and Physical Education in Columbus Public Schools 
(“Bureau of Educational Research Monograph,” 
No. 25) (Columbus: Ohio State University, 1942). 


6 White House Conference on Child Health and 
Protection, The Delinguent Child (New York: 
Century Co., 1932), p. 19. 


ing to show the permanent effect of vari- 
ous reading programs upon the children 
involved. But, when such conditions as 
these exist, it is clear that schools have 
to a certain degree failed. Furthermore, 
since the above-outlined procedure vio- 
lates everything that we do know about 
the development of a person as a think- 
ing, active citizen, is it not safe to as- 
sume that it is at least partially respon- 
sible for a maladjusted, illiterate, un- 
thinking public that is at the mercy of 
the demagogue? 

In the before-mentioned VII B class, 
instead of following the traditional pro- 
gram, the emphasis—and one can al- 
ways see places for improvement—was 
upon large units of guided free reading. 
The fact that only one pupil in the class 
really liked to read was squarely faced. 
An attempt was made in class discus- 
sions to get these pupils ready to read, 
for reading readiness is the job not of the 
first-grade teacher only but of every 
teacher. In other words, we had to begin 
where these pupils were emotionally and 
intellectually. We discussed such ques- 
tions as why anyone reads, and why 
people like comics and radio programs 
and movies, for all the pupils in the class 
liked at least some of these forms of 
recreation. We learned that the normal 
person likes a story, that the reason 
some folks do not like to read is that 
they have never met the right story or 
book for them, and that we don’t all 
have to like the same books any more 
than we like the same people but that we 
must play fair with books. We can’t 
judge a book by just the first page. Per- 
haps we don’t like a certain book be- 
cause we aren’t ready for it. Then, too, 
reading requires effort upon the part of 
the reader as well as the writer. We have 
to see and hear and feel what we read; 
we need to test it to see if it is true. As 
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we learn to do these things reading be- 
comes more and more fun. These dis- 
cussions occurred, of course, not only be- 
fore the reading unit but individually 
and collectively as the reading proceed- 
ed. One doesn’t even at the age of twelve 
often achieve a new point of view in a 
forty-minute period. 

Then numerous books were intro- 
duced in a class discussion, and each 
child was asked to go to the library and 
choose a book he wanted to read and 
bring it to class the next day. During the 
next six weeks the children were reading 
in and out of class. Naturally, not all the 
children appeared the next day with 
books. I took those who had none to the 
school library and gave them individual 
aid in choosing books. (The rest of the 
class were left reading.) Nor do I wish 
to imply that all of the children immedi- 
ately plunged into reading. 

Continuity is a most important but 
often neglected essential principle of 
growth. Having a chance to read day 
after day in an atmosphere conducive 
to good reading did produce results. 
During these class periods I was busy 
helping with all sorts of individual prob- 
lems of guidance that included pronounc- 
ing and explaining words, helping choose 
books, stimulating interest in reading a 
book, talking about reading done, and 
helping with writing. Gradually most of 
these children learned the joy of reading. 
How could I tell? By children’s faces as 
they read, by the amount of reading 
done (for there were no minimum re- 
quirements), by comments both oral and 
written in an atmosphere where there 
was no motive to dishonesty. 

What were the results of just one 
semester of such a procedure? First, the 
reading median of the class was raised 
one year; the average pupil’s progress 
was double what it had been previously. 


Second, there was an increased liking to 
read. Third, there was an increase in the 
ability to think about their reading and 
to express those thoughts. The last two 
results, I realize, were estimated subjec- 
tively; the first was measured by the 
Stanford Reading Tests. But each pupil 
was asked to write very briefly about 
each book—what it was about and 
whether or not he liked it. So poor was 
the writing at the beginning that several 
had to talk to me about their books 
rather than write about them. A com- 
parison of the first and last record was, 
after all, fairly satisfactory evidence of 
progress in the ability to think and 
write about a book. 

Several years ago in a IX B English 
class I conducted a similar program, and 
from four to six weeks were devoted to 
reading short stories. The pupils aver- 
aged thirty-three stories besides several 
stories that were read by the entire class. 
One girl who had hated school, who had 
previously failed in English, acquired a 
deep fondness for reading and as a result 
continued her schooling although she 
had previously intended to quit. Two 
pupils dumbfounded their parents by 
asking for books of short stories for 
Christmas, for this school is in a neigh- 
borhood where reading is not to any 
great extent a part of the adult culture. 
Each pupil was asked to list his ten fa- 
vorite stories. It is most significant that 
that list included one hundred and 
eighty-eight different titles. Moreover, 
the most popular story was included by 
only sixteen pupils or less than one-half 
of the class. With such a variety of in- 
terests and abilities, to how many does 
a prescribed program have meaning, ap- 
peal, or educative value? Dr. La Brant 
and Miss Heller state similar findings in 
their study.? 


7 Op. cit. 
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So far I have been concerned with 
showing the necessity for the kind of 
reading program in which pupils can suc- 
ceed, a program varied to meet the in- 
dividual needs and abilities, and a pro- 
gram where continuity makes possible 
the development of constructive atti- 
tudes and habits. 

Now let us go one step further and 
transfer to the English classroom recent 
findings of workers in play therapy and 
psychotherapy. In these fields we find 
a modern development and application 
of Aristotle’s principle of catharsis. For 
example, psychologists are finding that if 
a child who feels guiltily hostile toward 
a member of his family is permitted (un- 
der the guidance of a skilled therapist) 
to wreak his feelings upon a doll personi- 
fying that person, invariably the child 
“works through” those negative emo- 
tions of hate and jealousy to positive ones 
of acceptance and affection. Likewise 
valuable with adults is the “talking-out”’ 
of frustrations or problems with an ex- 
pertly trained counselor.* 

The ingenious English teacher will 
readily see how this principle can con- 
structively be used not only in writing 
and dramatics but also in reading. It is 
the business of the teacher skilfully to 
guide the pupils into an increasing in- 
sight into the why of emotions and their 
effect upon themselves and others. Dr. 
Hullfish recently said that thinking was 
intellectualizing trial and error’—that is, 
visualizing the consequences of actions. 
Is not that exactly what happens in 
thoughtful reading? 

To illustrate, we all have wanted 
something very keenly, so keenly we 
were willing to get our desires at all 

§ Carl R. Rogers, Counselling and Psychotherapy 
(New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942), chap. ii. 


9Gordon Hullfish, class lecture in Education 
611, Ohio State University, summer, 1942. 


costs. Suppose a pupil or a group of pu- 
pils are ready to read Macbeth. Here 
they have a chance to see and test what 
happens when that emotion is pursued. 
They do not hate Macbeth; they under- 
stand him, but as they read they also 
understand themselves better and by 
facing that emotion realistically they be- 
gin to achieve self-control and self-direc- 
tion—the major aims of mental hygiene. 
Similarly, reading Gulliver the Great 
helped a [IX A girl overcome her fear of 
dogs—a fear which, by the way, was re- 
vealed to the English teacher when the 
girl said she did not like a particular 
story “‘because it was about dogs and she 
was afraid of dogs.” 

When we realize how many ninth- and 
tenth-graders leave school to marry, cer- 
tainly the problem of what makes happy 
marriages is very real to adolescents. Be- 
cause their own lives may be compli- 
cated by the unhappy marriages of their 
own parents, literature offers an espe- 
cially objective field for the exploration 
of that problem. The therapeutic value 
is twofold: (1) the child is given insight 
into his own home situation (he under- 
stands now rather than condemns) and 
(2) he is helped to develop into the type 
of person who will be able to make a suc- 
cessful marital adjustment. If the par- 
ents have failed, and the school does 
nothing, how can we expect a generation 
of parents that will be able to give the 
wholesome kind of security essential for 
well-adjusted youngsters of our next 
generation? 

What are some of the essentials for a 
happy home? Trust and understanding 
and the chance for each member in the 
family to develop his own personality in 
relation to his own family group and in- 
creasingly larger groups outside the fam- 
ily, for we must realize that what hap- 
pens in the world affects the family and 
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the family can and should affect the 
world. Now in literature we may find 
helpful clues to better understanding of 
family relationships. In Irvin S. Cobb’s 
“Snake Doctor” we get an insight into 
the disastrous effect of jealousy as well 
as the danger of unjust judgments. ‘‘Pre- 
lude,” by Edgar Valentine Smith, helps 
us understand children who are in con- 
flict with their environment. (I have 
found this story very popular. Is the im- 
plication that often children at adoles- 
cence are facing an environmental con- 
flict of some sort?) Grace Sartwell in 
‘“‘Home Brew” helps us see below the sur- 
face in our family. Unknown to us, each 
may be facing a problem. Jesse Lynch 
Williams graphically portrays in “‘Not 
Wanted” (another very popular story) 
the importance of making children feel 
they are wanted. Katherine Brush in 
‘“‘Speakeasy”’ helps us see ourselves when 
we are ashamed of our parents. In “They 
Know Not What They Do” by Wilbur 
Daniel Steele we perceive dramatically 
how so often we misunderstand and mis- 
judge our parents. 

These few examples show how reading 
may be a means of giving pupils insight 
and of helping them solve their prob- 
lems. In that the pupils express the 
problems in relatively general terms and 
they explore the various solutions sym- 
bolically in literature, they are freed 
from the embarrassment of personally re- 
vealing troubling situations. ‘This type 
of procedure is entirely different from a 
reading experience in which the author or 
the teacher points the moral. The latter 
is didactic and engenders resistance, and 
rightfully so. ‘The other uses literature 
as a means of exploring emotions and 
problems and tried solutions to see what 
literature and history and science and 
the social sciences and psychology have 
to offer us in solving our individual and 


social problems.’® Books can help us un- 
derstand ourselves and others, can be 
constructive in changing harmful atti- 
tudes to constructive ones, can stimu- 
late thinking and intelligent action. 

To the alert teacher a pupil’s reading 
interests reveal his needs. A girl who al- 
ways reads fairy stories may be escaping 
from real life. Likewise may the boy 
who stays overlong with unrealistic ad- 
venture stories. In other words, we be- 
gin with the pupils’ interest, but we pro- 
vide an environment which stimulates a 
widening and deepening of interests. A 
boy may like Indian stories. We may 
start with those by Altsheller, but we 
lead, though not always directly, to such 
a one as My Life as an Indian by James 
Willard Schultz. When a pupil says, as 
did a former one of mine after reading 
the above book, “‘This book made me 
change my mind about Indians; I don’t 
think we’ve always treated the Indians 
fairly,” we feel we are beginning to 
achieve growth in racial understanding 
and tolerance. 

Reading The Story of My Life by 
Helen Keller, Young Walter Scott by 
Klizabeth Gray, and Up from Slavery by 
Booker ‘T. Washington are valuable ex- 
periences in helping us understand how 
people with handicaps feel and in stimu- 
lating us to face our own handicaps~-be 
they large or small. 

In achieving mental health writing is 
valuable, too—as valuable as reading. 
If the young child finds a therapeutic 
value in modeling clay, if the adult can 
gain insight by talking a problem out 
with a skilled therapist, so also may an 
adolescent find value in writing of his 
emotions and experiences for a skilled 
teacher. Getting a “pet peeve’’ off his 
chest helps. Writing, then, to be thera- 


© Louise M. Rosenblatt, Literature as Exploration 
(New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1938). 
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peutic must be encouraged on any sub- 
ject and in any form. 

Personally I start the writing on the 
level of their own experiences. To write 
chapters of his own autobiography helps 
a seventh-grade child to gain status; he 
is more likely to achieve success if he 
writes about something he knows; and 
his writing is more likely to be his and 
therefore of value to him. By first look- 
ing into his own experience the child 
learns to face life realistically. Not only 
is the faraway glamorous, but his own 
life too is interesting. Anonymity— 
which is important—is permitted by say- 
ing something like this: “Perhaps you 
may want to write of an experience you 
know about but which did not happen to 
you. And, of course, in any of your writ- 
ing you may use the first person, I, or you 
may use any names you wish.” 

I try to give suggestions (not require- 
ments) that will start pupils thinking 
and will release tensions—enough ideas 
to “set every member going.” “My 
First Day at School,” “Walking in the 
Rain,” ‘‘At the Dentist,” “‘Oh, To Be a 
Parent,” ‘Little Brothers,” First 
Job,” “My First Lie,” “On Getting Out 
of Work,”’ ‘‘Daydreaming,” are some 
ideas that have been successful in stimu- 
lating pupils’ writing. As in reading, 
variety and continuity are important. 

The school magazine is almost essen- 
tial to high effectiveness in stimulating 
writing. Even attention to mere me- 
chanical detail becomes significant and 
results in far more correct writing. But, 
more important, the quantity and qual- 
ity of writing improves when writing has 
purpose. Too, the child now feels he 
has a place in a group, and a published 
piece of writing is a visible mark of suc- 
cess. One of my girls who had previously 
been only an average student became in- 
terested in writing for the Starling Ob- 
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servatory. One day an article of hers ap- 
peared on the first page, and as she left 
school that evening she said: “‘You have 
no idea how thrilled I was!” 

Here also are implications for the 
management of the magazine. While as 
a group we are constantly striving to 
make it a better magazine, our chief con- 
cern is not its literary quality, but rather 
exploring the possibilities of its use in de- 
veloping our pupils. The English teacher 
can be alert to other abilities among his 
pupils that can be capitalized in the 
school magazine. In a remedial class, for 
instance, I found a boy with an excellent 
ability to draw—particularly cartoons. 
Working on the school magazine com- 
pletely transformed that child’s attitude 
toward school. 

When my pupils write letters they 
write to actual people. A business letter 
is for information or material that the 
child really wants. One boy wrote for a 
summer job and was told that he was 
being hired because he had written such 
a good letter. How many letters that 
boy wrote before he was able to achieve 
one he was permitted to send! But the 
answer proved to him the worth-while- 
ness of the procedure. 

But if writing is to be a completely 
salutary experience, it means more than 
that writing must be purposeful and that 
the teacher is ingenious enough to get 
youngsters to write. He must be a 
shockproof person who does not betray 
their confidences; he must have the 
knowledge to recognize danger signals 
and the wisdom to know how to act. A 
ninth-grade girl’s paper that inferred ex- 
cessive ‘“‘necking” led to an informal 
conference on “dates” and some discus- 
sion of sex problems. The paper had 
been submitted for magazine publica- 
tion. In this particular case I sincerely 
suspect the girl didn’t quite realize what 
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she was saying. She came from a strict 
foreign home of the better class, and she 
seemed to appreciate talking over prob- 
lems of boys and girls with one who un- 
derstood. Later at a roller-skating rink 
she proudly brought over two boy friends 
and introduced them to me in a most 
friendly, well-poised manner. The girl’s 
attitude in other classes had been bring- 
ing down upon her much severe criti- 
cism; in my own contacts with her in and 
out of school she was a fine citizen. Per- 
sonally I believe she was having the nor- 
mal problems of adolescence, and in her 
English class and in personal conferences 
with the teacher we helped her face those 
problems a bit more realistically. 

It must be inferred from reading this 
paper that the English teacher wisely 
fuses individual and group work. If 
youngsters are reading widely books of 
their own choosing, how can there be 
group work? Sometimes the group can 
discuss certain problems, and then illus- 
trations from books and movies and 
radio programs and experience will be 
brought in and considered. At such 
times we learn to weigh certain positions. 
Perhaps a book has presented a false pic- 
ture or only one side of the picture. So 
in discussion in groups—large or small— 
as well as in individual conferences we 
learn to evaluate books and to use in- 
telligently experience (whether it is in or 
out of books) in living. Perhaps the 
group as a whole will decide to read some 
particular piece of writing, but that is 
quite different from limiting the entire 
class work to dissecting a few pieces of 
teacher- or administrator-chosen litera- 
ture. In an English class, as elsewhere in 
the school, the teacher should be neither 
a dictator nor an innocent bystander but 
a leader working and planning with stu- 
dents. 


Personally I feel the communal qual- 
ity of plays and poetry suggests more ex- 
tensive group work in these particular 
literary areas. Skilfully directed play 
readings can help children develop sym- 
patico (the Spanish is better than the 
English word “sympathy’’)—an under- 
standing of and feeling with people. 
Boys and girls often have the voices for 
parts they could not physically play; the 
emphasis on reading rather than scenery 
and properties is stimulating to the 
imagination of both the cast and the 
audience part of the class; it is particu- 
larly helpful to the shy youngster who is 
as yet allergic to acting but who will 
read; and it is an excellent steppingstone 
both to more intensive silent reading of 
the drama and to work in dramatics. As 
regards the former, the stage is now set 
for the consideration of the whole field of 
the drama in reading silently, evaluat- 
ing, and reporting briefly on individually 
chosen plays, in seeing critically movies 
and stage plays, in listening critically to 
radio plays, and in learning how to read 
and use dramatic criticism in the news- 
paper. Dr. Edgar Dale has pointed out 
that a critical evaluation of movies pre- 
vents them from being so upsetting to 
children. 

Certainly an English teacher, if he is 
to build mental health, needs to help 
children learn to evaluate not only books 
but also movies and radio programs—in 
fact, all of experience. Instead of treat- 
ing the radio and the movies as unwant- 
ed competitors, we need to realize that 
here are two additional avenues of ex- 
perience which if rightly used can make 
both books and life itself more meaning- 
ful. Recently I heard an advertising man 
say, “A picture is worth ten thousand 
words.”’ I should say an English teacher 
needs to help children realize that a word 
is a picture and that to be intelligent we 
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must neither reject nor be ‘“‘taken in” by 
either medium. We test the picture, the 
word, the experience. 

Consequently all the world is the field 
of the English teacher. Well-planned 
trips, movies, radio programs, books, in- 
dividual reading and writing, confer- 


ences, group discussions, and planning 
are the means the English teacher uses in 
helping children to develop wholesomely 
as active, thinking citizens who can con- 
structively face and solve the problems 
of today—and their problems in the 
world of tomorrow. 


JUNIORS AT WORK 


JOY LEAVITT NEVENS' 


Granted some necessary special per- 
missions by the principal and the head 
of the English department, and assured 
of the co-operation of the school librar- 
ian, late in September I summoned nine 
of my pupils. They were college-prepar- 
atory juniors, seven of whom I had 
worked with the previous year. Their 
ninth- and tenth-grade scholastic rec- 
ords were unusually high. Their health 
records looked equally satisfactory. My 
proposition to them was briefly this: I 
should give them, at intervals during the 
year, extra assignments. Some would be 
further material about the class work, 
some to investigate related topics, others 
to discover if certain information were 
available, and, if desired, a chance to fol- 
low a subject of personal interest. I 
told them why I had chosen them, adding 
that any broadening of background and 
increased ability to use libraries must 
help them later on. I promised no A’s 
but assured them they were capable of 
the grade. They might be excused from 
class one period a week to work in the 
library. Some of their reports would be 
presented orally before the class, others 
in conference. We talked over the whole 


*Member of the English department of the 
Quincy High School, Quincy, Mass., and author of 
Hamlet in 1937 and other books. 


proposition frankly, and they left to 
think it over; all nine undertook it. 

Our English work for the year is 
handled in eight five-week units. A sur- 
vey of English literature came in four 
alternating units; Hamlet, A Tale of Two 
Cities or The Mayor of Casterbridge, and 
The Idylls of the King were parts of the 
intervening work. This subject matter 
was the springboard for their research. 
The nine pupils were drawn from four 
different junior classes, so they were sel- 
dom doing the same class work. About 2. 
the third week of the unit I posted a work ae 
sheet which provided full instructions, = 
including dates for which each pupil was 
responsible without reminder, a state- 
ment of purpose or scope, the topics 
themselves, and often an initial bibliog- 
raphy. On the average, the group had 
two weeks before reports were due. The 
first and the third assignments were 
the consideration of bibliography-making 
and note-taking. (In Grades IX and X 
they had supposedly learned about the 
Dewey Decimal System, the arrange- 
ment of libraries, the card catalogue, the 
encyclopedias, and the Readers’ Guide.) 
Also, we had a conference with the li- 
brarian, who explained other resources. 

So much for the general procedure. 
The value and interest lay in the way 
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those boys and girls worked, how much 
material they actually found, and in 
their interpretations. Each report includ- 
ed a bibliography, often with their notes. 
Soon they were evaluating sources. ‘l hey 
evaluated evidence of authority, copy- 
right date, point of view, and seeming 
discrepancies with unexpected sincerity 
and intelligence. While the class was fin- 
ishing The Tale of Two Cities, one boy 
discussed two books he had discovered 
about the Bastille. Admitting he didn’t 
know which to believe, he discussed evi- 
dence and episodes from one book that 
presented it as a place of misery and hor- 
ror; then he illustrated why the second 
author considered it a place of leisure, 
comfort, even luxury for those who could 
pay—a kind of gentleman’s club. 
Throughout the year this boy showed a 
tendency to evaluate, to analyze. 

Up to December the pupils were dis- 
covering themselves and the libraries, ad- 
vancing from the school library to the 
more mature city library just across the 
street—unusually well equipped for just 
such research. The assignments had 
been largely routine. During a survey of 
the Anglo-Saxon period, they could read 
translations of Beowulf in full or follow 
other folk tales such as Robin Hood, 
Paul Bunyan, or Deidre. The work sheet 
of the Chaucer period listed Tales they 
might especially like (in translation) and 
a study of the Henry II-Thomas a 
Becket—Canterbury tragedy as prepara- 
tion for reading Murder in the Cathedral 
by T. S. Eliot or The Zeal of Thye House 
by Dorothy Sayers. 

By December, though, the real re- 
search began. Their interests and work- 
ing habits now gave the project momen- 
tum. My résumé of its progress will be 
a consideration of how several worked 
and developed as individuals. 

A comment-question about music in 


the Elizabethan period started one boy. 
He had had a course in music appre- 
ciation, but I think he had had little 
other musical training. He made no com- 
ments while he searched but asked to 
have the use of the victrola and the full 
period the day his report was due. He 
had discovered the Elizabethan fondness 
for music, be it court, secular, or reli- 
gious. He challenged the class, from 
their knowledge of French and Latin, to 
translate the selections he played on the 
victrola. The bell ended his talk too 
soon; I am keeping his bibliography for 
further use. Obviously, he enjoyed broad 
topics whose references were scattered, 
even obscure. With unusual maturity he 
grasped the relationship of his findings to 
other phases of knowledge. If it be a 
fault, his reports were very long; he need- 
ed guidance in selection. His next report 
on “Versailles” was equally factual and 
human. During class study on the eight- 
eenth century, he studied the expansion 
of the British Empire. In connection 
with Hamlet he somehow located two of 
those earlier versions of the play. Aside 
from seeing mere differences in treat- 
ment of plot and character, the boy 
sensed and demonstrated why Shake- 
speare’s is the greatest play. His last top- 
ic of the year was the eighteenth-century 
Ossian episode. This report was given in 
conference with two other pupils, their 
topics being “Renaissance of Irish Lit- 
erature” and “Gaelic and Celtic Influ- 
ences on English Literature.” They 
didn’t miss a point. The Idylls of the 
King was fresh in their mind; Beowulf 
was still remembered. The discussion 
showed intelligent discrimination. They 
argued over points of view of their au- 
thorities. ‘They found folk tales in origi- 
nal form preferable to Tennyson’s 
‘“‘goody-goody”’ version of King Arthur. 

One of the girls was interested in peo- 
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ple. While we studied Hamlet, her copy 
was the George Lyman Kittredge edi- 
tion. Thus came her topic; she had 
heard so much of Kittredge. Couldn’t 
she look him up? His death the previous 
August had called forth press comment. 
She discovered his personality, his schol- 
arship, and had much to say about criti- 
cism and interpretation of Shakespeare— 
a new field for a sixteen-year-old girl. 
Queen Elizabeth was her next interest. 
In addition to the historical sources she 
turned to Maxwell Anderson’s Elizabeth 
the Queen. Thus she became curious 
about Mary, Queen of Scots. Again she 
absorbed much history, reading Maxwell 
Anderson’s play and an authoritative bi- 
ography. Knowing that her eyes were 
weak, I was relieved to have her choose 
music when we studied the eighteenth 
century. She had a good musical back- 
ground, including a year of harmony. 
She may have learned more about the 
musical forms used by Bach and Mozart 
than about the literature. She must have 
spent hours with piano and victrola to 
establish the observations and discover- 
ies she made. 

One boy puzzled me. His grades never 
merited over a B, sometimes less. His 
thinking and expression were deliberate, 
almost limited. Yet he took a topic each 
time. He was interested and a persistent 
worker. I sometimes suspected he 
learned more than some of the more lo- 
quacious students; always, I was sure, he 
learned much more than he reported. 
Twice he did analytical work in regard 
to Shakespeare. The first was a study of 
the use of internal evidence in the plays; 
the second was to prove that Claudius 
(Hamlet) was a great character. His con- 
clusions were well founded. Varied au- 
thorities seemed to be his specialty. In 
the spring he became absorbed in com- 
paring the significance of William Ho- 


garth’s drawings with the caricatures of 
David Low today. He did win honors 
when, in June, he reported on the imagist 
school of writing. He had located the 
disciples of the movement, understood 
their theories, and evaluated them with 
mature understanding. I was glad he had 
continued the work. He said he was, 
too. 

The boy who reported on the Bastille 
had perhaps the keenest mind. He might 
say he hadn’t found much material of 
value, but a hint here and there would 
lead him to a fresh interpretation or as- 
sociation. He worked longer than he 
should have on some topics, especially 
when investigating social reforms of the 
eighteenth century. For him, Hamlet 
surely was insane. The most mature top- 
ic, in June, was his study of literary criti- 
cism, procedure, value, and exponents. 
Given just a few hints, he accumulated 
surprising material. His comments 
ranged far and wide, drawing on science 
and history as well as on literature. Each 
problem had challenged his analytical 
mind, this last one most of all. 

These four did probably the most sat- 
isfactory work, although they may profit 
no more in the long run. Tracing the 
Faust legend down to the movie All That 
Money Can Buy absorbed one girl for 
some time. To hunt for connections 
among the Gothic tales, Poe’s tales, and 
the present-day detective story appealed 
to one mystery-story reader. Of the orig- 
inal nine, eight continued throughout the 
year; one dropped the work in January 
by mutual consent; two more took it up 
in December. They made little use of the 
chance to be absent from class for work 
in the library. They all spent more time 
than I had expected or even wanted them 
to spend. The work of the junior year 
is very heavy, and sometimes I felt 
guilty. They liked topics best that were 
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entirely new and wanted little help. They 
liked browsing. Only when really lost or 
bewildered would they ask for hints. 
My courage to try the scheme again 
is good. True, they were picked students, 
but any preparatory group should have a 
few of their type. They gave me sugges- 
tions which would help me to avoid some 
complications. The topics would always 
depend upon their interests and tenden- 


cies. Finding topics for them certainly 
kept me on the alert, but their reports 
did stimulate class interest as well as my 
own preparations. They were surprising- 
ly adult. They learned to use and make 
bibliographies. They really discovered 
the lure of research. No more will they 
be content with one authority, one point 
of view—all of which has a part in prepa- 
ration for college. 


READING: THE LIBRARIAN’S VIEW 


MARGARET KESSLER WALRAVEN' 


Milne in When We Were Six has this 
charming quatrain: 
There was an old sailor my grandfather knew 
Who had so many things he wanted to do, 
That whenever he thought it was time to begin, 
He couldn’t because of the state he was in. 


When I attempt to discuss reading 
from the librarian’s standpoint, I am re- 
minded of the old sailor. There are so 
many things to consider that it is hard to 
begin. And yet, upon more careful 
thought, all the conflicting things that 
crowd in revolve about the topic upper- 
most in all our minds just now—the war. 

Most of us are agreed that reading is a 
good thing—that freedom to read what 
we will is one of the great necessities of 
our American way of life. Archibald 
MacLeish says that books are weapons 
and 
that a free man’s books—such books as free 
men with a free man’s pride can write—are 
weapons of such edge and weight and power 
that those who would destroy the world of 
freedom must first destroy the books that free- 
dom fights with. 


t Librarian in the Crozier Technical High School, 
Dallas, Tex. 


2“Books in Democracy’s Arsenal,’ Saturday 
Review of Literature, XXV (May 23, 1942), 9 ff. 


But MacLeish poses this question: 


Do we, for all our protestations—do we, for 
all our talks of books and all our labor with 
books and all our knowledge of books—do we 
recognize the power of books as truly as the 
Nazi mob which dumped them on a fire—do 
we truly and actually, in our lives as well as in 
our words, ascribe as great an influence to the 
books we write and publish and sell and cata- 
logue and teach, as those who fear the free men’s 
books enough to burn them? 


We know the answer. We don’t. Don- 
ald Coney, in an address before the 
Texas Library Association, said: 


Today we do not see warfare by bullets and 
bombs alone, but warfare by means of ideas 
and against ideas as well. Books have an es- 
pecial value today in this time of crisis in that 
they are not only the instruments of warfare, 
but a defense against attacks as well—for it is 
in books that we find the ideals of our kind of 
life set forth. It is in books that we find our 
freedoms and our principles stated, and it is to 
books that we can turn for support of the posi- 
tion that we must defend if we are to continue 
in our way of living.’ 


We make these declarations about the 
efficacy and power of the printed word, 
yet books today are not so accessible in 
all portions of our country as we would 


3 “Libraries and Liberty,” News Notes: Bulletin of 
the Texas Library Association, XVIII (July, 1942), 12. 
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like to believe. In Texas, for example, 
there are 254 counties, only 26 of which, 
according to the Texas Almanac, have 
county libraries. This situation is not pe- 
culiar to Texas, for the American Library 
Association reported in 1935 that 
45,130,098 people, or 36.7 per cent, were 
without public library service. We have 
good libraries in many of our schools, but 
there are many teachers who never use 
them, who never send their pupils to the 
library, and who never introduce their 
boys and girls to the world of print out- 
side their textbooks. ‘Teachers know 
only too little about how to use libraries 
and library materials, yet many of them 
go tosummer school and enrol for history 
and philosophy of education, for curric- 
ulum construction, for educational sta- 
tistics and similar courses, and go back 
to their schools in the fall to resume text- 
book teaching. Certain book courses— 
adolescent literature and the study and 
selection of reference books—should be 
required of all persons who enter teacher- 
training programs. 

We have, also, librarians who never 
tind time to read, and who are more con- 
cerned with the externals of books and 
technical processes than they are with 
book content and reading guidance. 
Such people cannot be book specialists in 
the true sense of bringing the right books 
and the right pupils together. 

Nearly as tragic as having books 
gather dust in libraries unread and 
unused is the fact that over 50 per cent 
of our schools have no centralized librar- 
ies and are served by classroom collec- 
tions alone—classroom libraries which 
are usually inadequate and seldom re- 
freshed. Towns without libraries and 
bookstores, and schools without useful 
and used libraries are all too common in 
this our America of 1942. 

As librarians and educators we are 
concerned, though not sufficiently con- 


cerned, with the nonreader. Agreed that 
reading is a good thing, that books are 
weapons, and that circulating them with 
vigor and enthusiasm is one way of pre- 
serving the American way of life, what 
shall we do with the nonreader? If we 
are in a community where books are ac- 
cessible, if in our school there is a library 
at hand, our task is not so difficult. To 
you who have no libraries, your war work 
is already assigned. Set civic groups, 
clubs, parent-teacher organizations, 
dads’ clubs, the press, the churches to 
work. Invoke the county library law, get 
the state library to help you, set the 
high-school clubs to work, and make a 
start toward building a library in your 
community. 

Some children to whom books are ac- 
cessible do not read because they have 
difficulty with the mechanics of reading. 
Many others do not read because they 
have never been exposed to the right 
books. They have never experienced any 
thrill in reading or felt any desire to find 
good books. Why is this situation so 
common with so many pupils in our 
schools, and what can we do about it? 

A child who has trouble with the 
mechanics of reading is in need of special 
help—help which few librarians have 
time to give. ‘There should be some ad- 
ministrative provision made for such 
people. ‘They should be helped by spe- 
cially trained teachers to solve or allevi- 
ate their reading difficulties, for they will 
otherwise be unable to accomplish their 
high-school work. But what of the 
others? Those who never go to the school 
library, not because of reading difficul- 
ties, but because of lack of interest. 
What about those who never check out a 
book? What can be done for them? 

There are many boys and girls in most 
schools who seldom go and never have 
gone regularly to the school library. 
There are those who, even if assigned to 
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the library for study periods, never check 
out books. Many of these pupils have no 
books in their homes; books have no 
place in their lives. Library attendance 
in many high schools is voluntary, and if 
the library is a bit inaccessible, and going 
there means going out of the way or 
climbing some extra steps, many will not 
take the trouble to go unless prodded. 

Some school libraries, perhaps because 
of lack of space, contribute to pupil non- 
attendance by requiring library permits 
for entrance, by refusing to take pupils 
into the library after a period has begun. 
Are we not, by these procedures, setting 
up barriers against the spread of the 
printed word? Some schools have dis- 
carded library permits as such and in 
their place use attendance slips which are 
secured i the library, being handed out 
as the pupil enters the door. No pupil 
has to ask for permission to go to the 
library. 

But going back to our chief problem in 
reading—the nonreader. How can he be 
reached? Not directly by the librarian, 
unfortunately, for with only a volunteer 
staff—and few schools have paid library 
assistants—it is impossible to leave pu- 
pils in the library without supervision 
while one visits classes and home-room 
groups or study halls. Neither is there 
much time in the small school to inter- 
view individual pupils who may be as- 
signed to the library daily for study peri- 
ods. ‘The librarian in the small school of- 
ten has some classes to teach, there are 
reference questions to answer, much 
time must be spent helping pupils find 
books, there are book or library lessons 
to be given to groups, conferences with 
teachers, some simple cataloging, selec- 
tion of books, etc. These duties take ev- 
ery minute of the school day. The only 
recourse, our only way of reaching these 
nonreaders, is through their teachers. 

But teachers today, let me say again, 


in spite of all our talk of enriched courses 
of study and a varied reading program, 
are strangely text and course-of-study 
ridden. They have course-of-study-itis. 
They must be on page so-and-so of a cer- 
tain text at a certain time, and they are 
still in this day of war, 1942, strangely 
addicted to the classics. I often ask my 
teacher colleagues—and they are amaz- 
ingly patient with me—what there is in 
The House of the Seven Gables, The Idylis 
of the King, or in The Lady of the Lake 
that meets the needs of today’s boys and 
girls, that furnishes a point of departure 
for a discussion of today’s problems, that 
sends young people on to other books for 
further reading. ‘The answers are 
unvarying: ‘‘You’d be surprised at how 
they enjoy the story”; or “It teaches 
such great moral lessons’’; or “It’s part 
of their education to know these great 
works.” But is it? What percentage of 
today’s high-school graduates go to col- 
lege? In 1938 the chances were about one 
in seven that a high-school graduate 
would continue his education through 
college. With the continuance of war, 
the percentage will probably be much 
lower. And what percentage of high- 
school freshmen and sophomores. will 
graduate? According to the Biennial 
Survey of Education, 1936-38, 46 out of 
each 100 of the total population of high- 
school age graduate from high school. A 
very charming college English professor 
appealed to a group of high-school 
teachers recently to spend more time on 
mythological and biblical references be- 
cause so few freshmen have any back- 
ground for an understanding of college 
English. A background for adult living 
is more universally needed, for high- 
school education must suffice for the 
greater proportion of those completing 
public school education. 

Let me say here, parenthetically, by 
way of justifying my indictment of 
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teachers, that I have been an English 
teacher myself. One of the requirements 
for school librarianship is teaching ex- 
perience or some knowledge of educa- 
tional methods. In one room in a school 
in which I taught part of the time I 
found evidences of a most thoroughgoing 
attempt to teach mythology by the 
teacher who used the room in the morn- 
ings. Each Monday for three successive 
Mondays there was a list, three columns 
wide, of fifty mythological names, 
headed by the ominous word “learn.” 
Visualizing the bored, squirming, or 
apathetic youths who were forced to go 
through some semblance of learning 
Hecate from Niobe, I wondered if some 
of the distaste boys and girls profess for 
reading does not come from just such 
teaching methods. 

What I am trying to get around to is 
this: It is our responsibility to bring to 
today’s young people some of the books 
that will indoctrinate them with demo- 
cratic ideals and principles and lay a 
groundwork for future reading. But 
there is so little time to teach. A class 
period goes by speedily. ‘The classics 
have merit in themselves, but they are 
taught so exhaustively and exhaustingly 
that they crowd out everything else. A 
class in American literature will read The 
Gables analytically and enjoy it some- 
what—and never get around to reading 
Glasgow and Tarkington and Rawlings 
and Ferber and Steinbeck and others 
who are writing today. Where will our 
boys and girls—excluding the fortunate 
ones from bookish homes—meet the au- 
thors who are writing convincingly and 
well about today’s world? We have read 
much lately about the evils of comic- 
books and the popularity of picture mag- 
azines. But how many high schools have 
units anywhere in the English curric- 
ulum on the magazine? Subscribing to 
magazines and putting them on the 


racks in the library is not enough. ‘The 
Saturday Review of Literature made his- 
tory recently by the publication of a 
Southwest edition. The roster of con- 
tributors was a roll call of distinguished 
southern men of letters: Dobie, Lomax, 
La Farge, Webb, George Sessions Perry, 
Vestal, Paul Horgan. How many teach- 
ers of junior and senior English in the 
Southwest or in any region directed the 
attention of their classes to this issue? 
Yet the recent series on publishers and 
their specialties, the fine articles on poet- 
ry, the recent articles on such reference 
books as Encyclopaedia Britannica and 
Webster’s New International Dictionary 
are probably as interesting features as are 
the book reviews. 

How many curriculums include a unit 
on regional literature? Editorially, the 
Saturday Review of Literature comments: 

Regionalism has always been important in 
America, but one of the retarding factors in its 
growth and recognition can perhaps be traced 
to the fact that many American writers and 
artists have been in the habit of looking outside 
America for much of their subject matter and 
even their intellectual nourishment. 

In recent years, however, especially under 
the pressure of its struggle for the preservation 
of all that its democratic creed holds precious, 
America seems to have become introspective. 
On the one hand, it has become aware that its 
affairs could never be considered apart from 
those of the rest of the world, and on the other 
hand it has begun to examine its resources and 
liabilities with a new sense of appreciation and 
responsibility.4 

Another important aspect of the read- 
ing program today is the role it can play 
in the teaching of tolerance. It was my 
privilege last spring to be one of the 
speakers at an institute for Negro teach- 
ers held at a Negro high school. ‘The Ne- 
gro librarian who introduced the speak- 
ers is to get her degree in library science 
from Denver this summer. Men present 


4 Editorial, Saturday Review of Literature, XXV 
(May 16, 1942), 3. 
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had degrees from Colorado, from Mich- 
igan, from Chicago, and other first-rate 
institutions. ‘There were some keen 
minds in this gathering. Other speakers 
were local school administrators. At the 
discussion period which followed our 
most informal talks, one of the teachers 
asked this question: ‘‘What shall I tell 
the boys and girls in my classes who ask 
me why they should fight for a democ- 
racy when they do not live in one?” 
The question this teacher was asking 
had much significance: There have been 
many indications that Negroes resent 
their exclusion from defense projects and 
training programs. Discontented Ne- 
groes are ripe for fifth-column propa- 
ganda. An article in the June, 1942, At- 
lantic, ““With the Negro’s Help’’ tells 
how little we have drawn upon the skill 
and loyalty of our American Negroes in 
this national crisis. ‘The author, himself 
a Negro, reminds us that the war can be 
lost without the Negro, but that we can- 
not win it without him. The question 
was significant and an answer difficult. 
One of the speakers gave this Negro 
teacher the only possible answer under 
the circumstances: Negroes have come a 
long way since the Civil War; they have 
made much progress. Change is slow, yet 
life in this country even under adverse 
circumstances is infinitely to be desired 
to returning to slavery under dictators. 
Not much can be done, he added, with 
the generation causing the trouble, but 
the schools are embarking upon a plan 
of education which aims to teach boys 
and girls in school today to respect the 
rights of others. A unit, ‘“‘Americans All,” 
was injected into the social studies cur- 
riculum in one high school recently and 
pupils learned, many of them for the 
first time, that people of other races have 
made contributions of value in literature, 
science, education, arts, athletics, law, 
etc. Teachers reported a surprising inter- 


est and understanding on the part of 
many pupils. The Negro audience took 
this reply in silence, for the most part, 
though one man commented, ““That’s too 
long a time to wait.” 

We in the South are going to have to 
rethink our attitude toward the Negro. 
He is an easy prey for foreign propa- 
ganda. Books can help our boys and 
girls to take a fairer view toward those 
of other races. A teacher brought a class 
to the school library not long ago to se- 
lect biographies for home reading. Talk- 
ing to them informally about books they 
might enjoy, I told them of my visit to 
the Negro school and of the question the 
Negro teacher had asked. ‘‘Suppose some 
of you read a biography about a Negro,” 
the teacher suggested, ‘‘and see if you 
don’t get an altogether different idea of 
that race.” Three boys did take the sug- 
gestion, and For Freedom, a collection of 
short biographies of Negro leaders, Big 
Ben, a story of Robson, and Up from 
Slavery were all checked out. 

Of the many magazine articles recently 
available about the Negroes and their 
part—or our failure to let them take part 
—in the war, one of especial merit in 
March, 1942, Harper's was reported as 
being successfully discussed in one class. 
Handled lightly, tactfully, and dispas- 
sionately, such topics can be brought to 
the thinking of our young people. ‘The 
teacher reported her pupils as being in- 
tensely interested. 

Frances Clark Sayers, superintendent 
of work with children, New York Public 
Library, says that 


the next ten years will take heavy toll of chil- 
dren, come what may. The fortitude of chil- 
dren must be strengthened on the one hand, and 
life maintained at as normal a pitch as possible 
on the other. The agencies which contribute to 
strengthening children’s minds and emotions 
must now be supported. Books and reading are 
of immeasurable value to children towards 
these ends, and in the voluntary reading of 
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children all over this country may well be the 
beginnings of a new world of free men..... 
The only hope is to give children a knowledge 
of the great concepts of life—the truths that 
do not change. If they know these and believe 
them, they will be capable of molding events 
closer to the good life than we have ever done.s 


Our book budgets are more important 
now than ever before, and book selection 
an even more challenging duty. We need 
books about the war for our high-school 
English and social science classes—Wil- 
lis’ Why Europe Fights, Peet’s Defending 
America, Ayling’s R.A.F., the Story of a 
British Fighter Pilot, Hahn’s The Soong 
Sisters. But we also need hundreds of 
books that offer sanctuary, security, and 
fun; such books as My Friend Flicka, 
Lassie Come Home, Tunis’ World Series, 
and How Green Was My Valley. 

We also need biographies of people, for 
boys and girls will read stories of the ac- 
complishments of the great if their teach- 
ers and librarians steer them to such live- 
ly ones as Christowe’s This Is My Coun- 
iry; Big Knife: The Story of George Rog- 


5’ Paper read at the Texas Library Association, 
Corpus Christi, Tex., April 25, 1942, now available 
as “Children, Books, and the World Today,” News 
Notes: Bulletin of the Texas Library Association, 
XVIII (April, 1942), 1 ff. 


ers Clark; Gehrig: Iron Horse of Baseball; 
Johnson’s Four Years in Paradise. To- 
day’s boys and girls are deeply interested 
in books about vocations and trades and 
mechanics, and our school libraries must 
stock such books: Floherty’s Aviation 
from Shop to Sky, Alsop and McBride’s 
She’s Off To Work, Shuler’s Lady Editor, 
radio handbooks, and other mechanics 
manuals. 

In conclusion, may I borrow again 
from that poet, essayist, and librarian, 
Archibald MacLeish: 

If the coarse and brutal high school boys 
who made the Nazi bonfire could understand 
the power of a free man’s books well enough to 
burn them, we in this country can understand 
the power of these books well enough to honor 
them and treat them as the things they are—the 
strongest and most enduring weapons in our 
fight to make the world a world in which the 
free can live in freedom.°® 

But let me say that books are weapons 
only when they are circulated. May we, 
as teachers and librarians, dedicate our- 
selves anew to the spread of the printed 
word, seeing that even the slow children 
in our groups find some mental suste- 
nance in this world of peril and instabil- 
ity. 


6 Loc. cit. 


IN BEHALF OF CONTEST WRITING IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


KATHERINE MOSES‘ 


Twenty students out of fifty-five who 
took a semester course in creative writing 
in the Rapid City, South Dakota, high 
school last year won recognition in na- 
tional writing contests. This average of 
about 35 per cent has been fairly consist- 
ent in Rapid City for a number of years. 

Facts like these demonstrate to me 


' Head of the English department of Rapid City 
(S.D.) High School. 


that many students are potentially con- 
test winners. Young people feeling out a 
new skill need only to be assured of suc- 
cess in order to challenge their best ef- 
forts. Of course, emphasis in teaching 
must be placed on skilful expression 
rather than on winning contests. But the 
motivation helps. 

The creative-writing course in Rapid 
City is an elective for seniors. Some are 
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college preparatory students, but not all. 
All are eager to express themselves and to 
learn how to do it well. They have only 
one semester’s guidance in writing and 
have had no formal training in composi- 
tion since tenth grade. Maintenance of 
skills has been incidental to the studies of 
the eleventh grade, including a semester 
of American literature and possibly an 
elected course in speech. 

First, it seems necessary to give the 
pupils models and goals at which they 
may aim. I have always presented this 
course without a regular textbook. To 
say, ““These are the things that you have 
to learn and do” is to frighten any stu- 
dent. In place of a textbook we read stu- 
dent-written contributions to magazines 
that conduct contests: the Scholastic, 
Everyday Reading, the Open Road for 
Boys, the American Magazine, the At- 
lantic Monthly, and Harper’s, The au- 
thors of these selections are of the stu- 
dents’ age. The subjects which have been 
recognized are comparable to experi- 
ences of the readers. For example, my 
students took special interest in a first- 
prize essay in Scholastic about a girl’s 
experience in a near-by camp which my 
pupils knew well. The essay had been 
written after the author had moved away 
from Rapid City. The essay showed my 
pupils how she had drawn on her own 
experience. 

We also read and discussed examples of 
writing by former Rapid City students 
whom my pupils may have known. The 
class is never urged to try to match pro- 
fessional writing but rather to strive to 
write as well as others of their own age 
and qualifications. 

Each instructor will have to create the 
pattern of such a course, considering the 
contests, their deadlines, and material 
available. This pattern will never be the 
same any two semesters. From the first 


assignment, however, students can be 
writing for a “contest” sale. Their first 
efforts may well be autobiographical 
sketches to be used in Everyday Reading 
or in Scholastic. 

When I find a good piece of work in 
this first assignment, I mark it with an 
asterisk. This tells the pupil to put it 
aside as possible contest material. We 
proceed with familiar essays for many 
magazines; book reviews for Scholastic 
and Everyday Reading; rhythmical and 
figurative writing for many publications; 
formal essays or magazine articles for 
the American Magazine, Scholastic, or 
projects of national patriotic organiza- 
tions; and short stories for the Open 
Road for Boys, the Allantic Monthly, 
and Harper’s, as well as other maga- 
zines. 

As the pupils accumulate material, the 
class must become more familiar with the 
magazines. The students do not know 
that they are “studying markets.” But 
they begin to decide that one essay is 
more appropriate to the audience, style, 
and makeup of a certain magazine, 
whereas another piece will be better for 
another publication. My comments 
about the quantity of material known to 
go to various magazine contests will aid 
in planning what to do with the individ- 
ual’s contest material. 

In both teaching and class work em- 
phasis should be as much on literary 
form (book review or “‘critical-hour 
story,” for example) as on mechanics of 
writing. I divide this emphasis evenly 
for at least two-thirds of the term. Suc- 
cess in the eyes of the instructor leads to 
confidence in the pupil. Collecting a 
variety of manuscripts until the time for 
a period of revision gives the student ex- 
perience in developing a critical attitude 
toward his own material. Attempting to 
recast an article “to offer for sale” 
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through a contest motivates interest in 
improved mechanics. 

If laboratory instruction is used, any 
fear of plagiarism I might entertain is 
greatly reduced. I regard chewing the 
end of a pencil or an almost breathless 
effort to write something down before the 
idea is lost as healthy signs of original 
conception and development. I devote 
only an hour or two out of the week to 
the mechanics of writing. Later, me- 
chanics can be “nailed down” with a 
testing program in the last weeks of the 
semester if I feel that is necessary. 

I have discovered that local organiza- 
tions, such as the Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, the Rotarians, and 
the American Association of University 
Women will willingly sponsor local 
“weed-out”’ contests for national con- 
tests. Judges from these organizations 
select eight or ten papers: a first, a sec- 
ond, and a third prize, and several for 
honorable mention. Small cash awards 
go to the first three papers, but a larger 
number may be entered in state or na- 
tional contests. This is a valuable pro- 
cedure because it introduces the idea of 
impersonal basis of selection. The stu- 
dent understands that he becomes merely 
a number, with no personality. He learns 
to accept judgments. He develops a 
group consciousness, proud if winners are 
in his section when there are several sec- 
tions. 

In addition, he has entered a school 
activity—is part of the “writing team” 
for the school, frequently representing 
his school for the first time. Or possibly 
he is proud to show that he can write as 
well as he can do something else. (I al- 
ways smile over the athlete’s satisfaction 
that he can win a prize in writing too.) 
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Awards in local as well as in national 
contests are made in a school assembly, 
and the student also makes school news 
in his local paper. 

Moreover, he begins to understand the 
worth of an “‘honorable mention” or a 
“top paper” or a “story of merit.” They, 
too, indicate success. For example, a 
year ago a paper given “honorable men- 
tion” in the local contest was awarded a 
cash prize in an American Magazine con- 
test for its “Youth Forum.” The cash- 
prize papers of the local contest did not 
place with the magazine. 

Finally, success must be properly 
evaluated. One must teach that in writ- 
ing, as in any other school activity— 
sports, musical and dramatic events, 
even shop or laboratory work—some 
ventures are more successful than others. 
One success does not make a finished 
author. To stress this idea, I consider 
carefully a few noncontest assignments 
at the end of the term, thus revealing 
many faults for the pupil to consider. 

I find that every student in the class 
has won something, even if some do not 
win recognition in any magazine contest. 
Each pupil has produced at least one 
manuscript worthy of entering in some 
kind of contest and has discovered which 
literary form he can handle best. All 
have studied planning, selection of ma- 
terial, and the mechanics of writing. 

My plan may seem a cart-before-the- 
horse method if English essentials or 
elements of mechanics or superior writing 
by a talented child is the objective. How- 
ever, I have found it a consistently suc- 
cessful procedure with fifty or sixty 
pupils a year for the past several years. I 
believe it works for the fullest develop- 
ment of as many students as possible. 
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FOLKLORE TO THE FORE 


ERNEST W. BAUGHMAN" 


The popularity and the number of 
publications dealing with our national 
folk heroes and other related branches of 
folklore are indications of a rapidly grow- 
ing interest in our American traditional 
culture. I find among those people who 
have discovered this fascinating field of 
Americana—pupils and teachers alike— 
a great enthusiasm and a desire for more 
stories of such distinctly American crea- 
tions as Mike Fink, Pecos Bill, Johnnie 
Appleseed, John Henry, Paul Bunyan, 
and Captain Kidd. 

Some people feel that the disregard for 
the rules of formal grammar in some of 
these stories is a disadvantage as far as 
their use in the curriculum is concerned. 
At the same time, there seems to be a 
growing opinion, even among scholars, 
that authentic folk speech possesses un- 
usual beauty and fine rhythm. Many of 
our leading authors have realized its pos- 
sibilities. Mark Twain used it extremely 
well. If you will read again the first chap- 
ter of Huckleberry Finn, you can hardly 
miss the charm and effectiveness of the 
diction, especially in the last two pages 
of the chapter, where Huck describes his 
state of mind as he sits in his room trying 
desperately to think of something cheer- 
ful. Certain of Robert Frost’s poems are 
sometimes cited as notable examples of 
this effective use of folk rhythm. Much 
of John Steinbeck’s strikingly beautiful 
prose in The Grapes of Wrath is achieved 
in folk speech. Nearly all of chapter xxiii 
is devoted to the great words and great 
rhythms of the folk tellers of tales. The 
account of the killing of the Indian brave 
at daybreak is beautifully drawn in this 
medium. 


* Tutor in English, Indiana University. 


While the Arabian Nights tales, Ae- 
sop’s Fables, Roman and Greek myths, 
Scandinavian myths and fairy tales, the 
Arthurian legends, Irish and Welsh and 
Cornish legends have long held a high 
place in literature, our own equally inter- 
esting traditional culture has yet to re- 
ceive the prominence it deserves. 

Many of the previously available 
sources of our legends and tall stories had 
serious language barriers because of com- 
plicated dialects, spelling, and grammar. 
Few children have been able fully to ap- 
preciate the Uncle Remus stories for this 
reason. To offset this difficulty, the 
newer books are written in a most read- 
able style; and the materials are suited 
to various ages and grades. 

But why spend time and study on 
these fictitious beings created by our less 
literate population? 

One very simple, but pertinent, reason 
might be the interest value these folk 
creations possess. A second is their value 
as a source of pupil-teacher good will. 
Read your youngsters a couple of the 
typical stories, such as ‘Paul Bunyan’s 
Flapjack Griddle” and watch your index 
of pupil approval rise. Stories of this 
type have a piquant charm that is well- 
nigh irresistible; and a teacher who hasan 
interest in such things is looked upon 
with different eyes after the pupils learn 
of it. He is accepted much more readily 
than before as a human being who has 
some kinship with their kind of people. 
I shall never forget the look of confused 
wonder in the eyes of a group of trouble- 
some IX B boys who took great pride in 
rowdyism when I began, without any 
preliminaries, to read a Paul Bunyan 
tale one dark, stuffy day during the first 
few weeks of my teaching. I had been 
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having a struggle trying to establish my- 
self with these boys. As they began to 
realize what the story was, the look of 
wonder changed to one of interest and 
appreciation. After the story was com- 
pleted, they wanted to know about this 
Paul Bunyan and where the story came 
from. They seemed proud of the fact 
that it wasn’t “just something out of 
some author’s head.” They knew some 
stories of a similar nature and actually 
told them. When the hour was over, I 
had a feeling that I had not only had the 
most successful lesson to date, but that 
things would not be so bad thereafter. I 
was even happier when I discovered that 
other classes of entirely different ability 
and temperament showed the same grati- 
fying enthusiasm. Children, as well as 
grownups, love a tall tale; and when they 
find one decked out in the atmosphere of 
a north woods lumber camp, a Missis- 
sippi keelboat, or an Irish-Negro con- 
struction camp, they have a lot of human 
interest packed into a few pages of read- 
ing. This field of study is valuable for 
the reading it will encourage the pupils 
to do if approached rightly, for the 
chances it affords for oral and written 
composition, and for the contributions 
the students will be able to make. 
Another reason for such study is that 
this material offers one of the finest op- 
portunities available for developing an 
appreciation in our students for “Our 
America.” The traditional heritage of a 
country is considered one of its greatest 
assets in nourishing a national conscious- 
ness and appreciation for it, its institu- 
tions, its growth and development, and 
its national and regional characteristics. 
It is often the legends, ballads, and super- 
stitions of a country which catch the 
spirit of that nation and the groups with- 
in it and which give that spirit perma- 
nent vitality to survive for the examina- 
tion and enjoyment of later generations. 
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Our people of adolescent and preado- 
lescent ages have at best a very limited 
idea of the meaning of America—of what 
went into making the America we have 
today. Their ideas of the people and ac- 
tivities of former generations are often 
tenuous and one-sided and sketchy. 
Many of them feel that the America of 
their own limited environments is the 
America that has always existed, courses 
in history notwithstanding. These fasci- 
nating retellings of the folk tales can and 
will do a great deal, often more than Eng- 
lish and history texts can, to interpret 
for the student the spirit of our country 
in its fabulous adolescence while it was 
pursuing its rambling, gangling, enthusi- 
astic, often violently active strides in 
settlement, growth, and development. 

The tales of the New England witches 
as recorded in the early legends will do 
wonders in explaining the somber spirit 
of New England Colonial days. Mike 
Fink, keelboatman extraordinary of the 
Mississippi, is characteristically Ameri- 
can in the rip-roaring, heel-cracking, 
frontier style of the riverman. With 
Davy Crockett and others he symbolizes 
that generation of hardy braggarts who 
could “knock down, drag out, and lick 
any man on both sides of the river from 
Pittsburg to New Orleans.” Johnnie 
Appleseed, the beloved wanderer, half- 
real, half-legendary, becomes a truly 
great and appealing figure against the 
background of the ever moving settling 
and Indian fighting of the Middle West 
when he went about doing good, planting 
apple orchards, aiding the sick and 
wounded, warning of Indian attacks, or 
repairing the household utensils of the 
housewife as he roamed the new country, 
clad in an old coffee sack, wearing for a 
hat a stew pan with the handle at a 
jaunty angle over one ear. Then there 
are the legends of the pirates, canebrakes, 
lumber camps, work gangs, railroads, 
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cow country, oil fields, whaling ships, 
clipper ships, and canal boats. 

The broad vistas of Whitman are in 
these stories—the great reaches of rolling 
country, wide streams, high mountains, 
limitless stretches of prairie, and, above 
all, the amazing vitality and teeming 
movement of a people westward and 
ever onward. 

The method I have found most suc- 
cessful in introducing this material has 
been to read to the students a few of the 
most appealing tales, trying to pick vari- 
ous types. They will want to know some- 
thing of origins and growth. In explain- 
ing and discussing this point, I stress the 
significance of the ‘‘folk”’ in folklore, folk 
speech, folk dancing, etc. We discuss re- 
lated fields, such as: superstitions (Tom 
Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn and Carl 
Carmer’s Stars Fell on Alabama’? come in 
handy here), folk dancing, folk speech, 
counting-out rhymes, street cries, rope- 
skipping jingles, playground taunts, and 
other games that have a rhyme or a “‘rig- 
amarole.”’ Often the students will bring 
examples that are new to me and to other 
members of the class. Some of them can 
discover family legends that their parents 
know. 

I then make the various books avail- 
able for their reading periods, let them 
take the books out overnight, and try to 
keep them interested by discussing the 
stories and characters at odd moments. 

One of the questions I am most often 
asked goes something like this: “‘Where 
is that little green book that you read to 
us from yesterday about that fellow who 
wore a stew pan for a hat?” 
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Books of this type are difficult to classify. 
Many books listed for children are most enjoy- 


2 This book must be used with discretion, after 
the teacher has read it all. Some parents object to 
its use by pupils. 


able reading for older people. Some that I have 
listed for adults will be read and enjoyed by 
more advanced students. Much of the material 
in the more advanced books can be read to pu- 
pils with excellent results. 


I. Books PRIMARILY FOR STUDENTS 
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B. SPECIFIC REFERENCES 
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IS POETRY A “BUM STORY’? 


THOMAS CURRY, S.J.’ 


Boys are notorious for disliking poetry. 
And to find one’s self before a group of 
them with the bewildering task of mak- 
ing them interested in poetry is not, I’m 
sure, my unique experience. 

We had just finished a half-year on the 
study of prose: essays, short stories, and 
the novel. This was not so far out of line 
with the boys’ interest, and toward the 
end of the semester they had come to like 


* Teacher of English and elocution at St. Louis 
University High School. 


some of the selections. I realized that I 
had a beginning there. But poetry is dif- 
ferent from prose. How was I to demon- 
strate that to the boys? It was a neces- 
sary first step because, if they con- 
tinued to look for the plot and charac- 
ters we had been insisting on during our 
work on the short story and novel, all the 
lyrics we would study and many of the 
narrative pieces would have little mean- 
ing for them. 

Looking over the scheduled poems for 
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one which might be more palatable as a 
starting-piece than the others, I came 
upon Chesterton’s Lepanto. With its 
boomingly obvious rhythm and its stir- 
ring story it seemed to offer the ideal 
wedge into the boys’ interest. I had 
frequently noticed that the class enjoyed 
a bit of good elocution if the selection 
were colorful and the elocutionist some- 
what capable. This had come in handy 
to impress them with a particularly fine 
passage from our novel, The Tale of Two 
Cilies; so now it seemed to be the way 
Lepanto could best be introduced to 
them. I read the poem diligently to my- 
self a few times, using all the elocutionary 
powers I could muster, until I had it suf- 
ficiently in hand. 

However, that was only part of my 
solution. I was fairly sure that with a 
good reading the class would like Lepan- 
to. And that was something! But the 
obstacle of demonstrating that abstract 
idea—the difference between poetry and 
prose—still threatened to trip me. With 
a little racking of my memory I recalled 
having read a prose selection by New- 
man dealing with the Battle of Lepanto. 
Really, while reading the poem Lepanto 
I could hardly forget that Newman had 
also written on that subject; because, as 
we took the prose as a model for our imi- 
tation, our professor had warned us that 
this was not the poem on the same sub- 
ject by Chesterton. Such a remark 
struck me at the time and stayed with 
me. It was possible, then, that this prose 
of Newman’s would have something in 
common with Chesterton’s poem, some- 
thing that would serve to show the es- 
sential difference between prose and po- 
etry. Until then I had never compared 
the two. It was only a chance. But it 
was a chance not to be overlooked. I 
found the selection from Newman in the 
first volume of his Historical Sketches, 


the last part of his chapter on ‘The Pope 
and the Turk.” 

Fearfully I checked the two for the 
kind of similarity necessary for my pur- 
pose. The poem is a series of character 
portraits, giving the essential lineaments, 
views, and actions of the chief historical 
figures connected with the Battle of 
Lepanto. The prose is an expository ac- 
count of the crusade and battle from the 
viewpoint of Pope Pius V. Each account 
covers the general conditions of Europe, 
the calling of the crusade, the general 
tepidity of response, and the successful 
battle. So, I was relieved to find, in 
broad outline the two pieces run quite 
parallel. The differences must be differ- 
ences arising from the medium chosen by 
each author. Here, then, were the tools; 
my business was to use them skilfully. 

The more I ruminated about present- 
ing these two pieces, the more I realized 
that at least three class periods would be 
necessary. However, I was reconciled to 
that much time when I recalled that not 
only was I introducing the boys to the 
main subject of their whole four years’ 
work in high-school literature but also 
giving them a thorough study of two 
excellent pieces of literature. 

The first class period was spent in a 
student-teacher discussion of the nature 
of poetry. The poems that the class re- 
membered from their previous three 
years in high school were in almost every 
instance narrative. And equally evident 
was the fact that the plot was the main 
thing of interest. At this point I relayed 
to them a parable I had received from 
one of my professors: An Indian who 
has gone to the university comes back to 
his tribe in the hills with a very modern 
touring car, the latest model with the 
most fantastic gadgets. The natives are 
all but dumb with wonder at it. But the 
old chief, after a brief inspection, damns 
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IS POETRY A “BUM STORY”? 


it with one laconic sentence: “Umph! 
Bum canoe; never make rapids.’ If 
poetry were trying to tell a story and 
nothing more, then it would be bad; it 
would be a “bum story.”’ But maybe it 
is not trying to tell a story or explain a 
fact as the prose we had come to like was 
trying to do. If poetry is trying to do 
something else, then we should find out 
what that is and judge it as it does that 
thing well or badly. 

By such argument, using freely as ex- 
amples the poems and prose the boys 
themselves remembered, we finally 
agreed that something new was to be 
looked for in poetry; that poetry is trying 
to give a feeling or emotion about its sub- 
ject, while prose is endeavoring to present 
an idea or a fact. 

The second period was spent in a read- 
ing of the poem. Since there are so many 
geographical and historical allusions in 
the poem, I read it to the accompani- 
ment of a map of Europe, pointing out 
the domain of the “cold Queen of Eng- 
land,” the island where St. Michael was 
to be found “on his mountain,” and the 
Gulf of Corinth. That in itself was 
something different and held its own in- 
terest. The boys, of course, were follow- 
ing my reading with their books. After 
the reading I asked questions about the 
general theme of the poem and the mean- 
ing of particular passages. Favorite sec- 
tions were chosen and reasons given for 
their choice. During this short discussion 
I stressed the fact that Chesterton was 
giving a series of portraits and that he 
invariably aimed at arousing certain feel- 
ings or emotions toward the subject of 
his portrait. The assignment that even- 
ing was to choose one portrait which the 
student liked particularly and show 
what emotion it aimed to evoke. 

The next period, after a short oral re- 
view of the whole poem and with the map 
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still before them, I proposed to read New- 
man’s selection for the class. First, how- 
ever, we re-read the lines from Chester- 
ton referring to the pope and his glorious 
vision of victory, because it was from the 
pope’s viewpoint that Newman had 
written his exposition. Then I read New- 
man’s selection. Did anyone in the class 
notice any difference between the two? 
The subject of both was the same. But 
one was history, the other was poetry. 
For the most part the boys said that 
Newman had more detail in his historical 
account. I wondered at that. Did New- 
man anywhere tell us the color of the 
sultan’s turban? Did he tell us anything 
of the fury of the battle? What, accord- 
ing to Newman, did the ships look like? 
Well, it was finally admitted that per- 
haps Chesterton did have more detail. 
But one of the quicker lads still insisted 
that Newman was stronger on this point 
and that this was the difference between 
the two selections. Newman, he main- 
tained, told us exactly how many were 
killed in the battle and the exact location 
of Lapanto and that it was the “night 
before the battle and on the day itself” 
that the pope spent in continued prayer, 
while Chesterton only says, ‘‘before day 
of battle broke.’”’ Of course, I had to ad- 
mit his facts. By this time all the boys 
were interested and had aligned them- 
selves almost evenly on the side of Ches- 
terton or on that of Newman. 

Then I suggested that we may have 
been asking the wrong question: perhaps 
it was not how much detail was used by 
the different authors but what kind of 
detail. The leaders of both camps ad- 
mitted at once that this was the real 
question. I turned to the blackboard 
then and asked what it was that poetry 
appealed to. They answered correctly, as 
I had drilled them for two days, that it 
appealed to the emotions. Prose ap- 
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pealed tothe intellect. Poetry, we agreed, 
used pictures to make us feel a certain 
way about a thing, to appeal to our 
emotions. And prose, on the other hand, 
presented facts, because its appeal was 
to ideas, to our intellect. A brief review, 
then, was all that was needed to illus- 
trate that the details used by Newman 
were used precisely because they did fur- 
ther our ideas or intellectual grasp of the 
subject; while Chesterton, using the 
same facts and giving us the same truth 
about Lepanto, chose his details to form 


pictures and excite certain feelings or 
emotions about this important battle 
and crusade. And here the boys had in 
concrete, manageable form a working 
answer to the basic difference between 
poetry and prose. Of course, those who 
had ears to hear heard; others did not. 
But for the rest of the year I found that 
by reverting to this introduction the 
boys could be shown fairly easily why 
certain poems were worth our study 
though the ‘‘story” they contained was 
not exceptional. 


TYRANT, THE TIME IS NOW 


MARCELLE CHANCELLOR LEATH' 


Now men are come who'll hush your lordly psalms 
And strip the truth of all your slavish lies; 

A light will flame in apathetic eyes 

And women’s tears will heal old wounds as balms. 
Then angry vitals will spit forth your alms, 

While bandaged mouths are shouting victory cries. 
The hands that fumbled short of freedom’s prize 
Now strike with hardened sure united palms. 


You tyrants, in your poison lily bed, 

Will start and rise in fear deliriums 

To fall before this shape you thought was dead. 
From out your darkness and your dust he comes— 
This wondrous Man who mounts a bloody past— 
Self-resurrected from your hell at last! 


™Mrs. Leath lives in Camden, Ark. 
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“IF YOU’LL GET THE 
EQUATION ....” 


As a teacher of English what do you do 
when you are assigned to supervise a study 
period? Do you insist that everyone work 
alone and silently? Do you permit pupils to 
consult one another about lessons? Most im- 
portant, do you ever help a youngster with 
his assignment in some subject other than 
English? It would be an easy matter, with 
your piles of themes to correct, to say, 
“Now, you must work out your own prob- 
lem, Johnny,” but let us suppose that you 
are willing at least to see what the problem 
is. You have a study-period group of aver- 
age-ability freshmen much puzzled about 
their algebra. Perhaps you will say that 
those of only average ability should not be 
permitted to study algebra, but we shall ac- 
cept the situation as we find it, rather than 
ignore it because it is not as we might wish. 
Even though you do not teach mathematics, 
you recall some of it from your own high- 
school days, and beginners’ algebra is still 
not beyond your comprehension. When one 
or two pupils approach you, you are at least 
willing to see why there is difficulty. 

Mathematics of all sorts seems to trouble 
many high-school pupils at some time, but 
algebra especially is a bugbear. Perhaps you 
have had my experience of hearing a pupil 
say, ‘I can do the problem, if you’ll get the 
equation for me.”’ I hope your kindness is so 
intense that if you do not have the time to 
teach Johnny how to get his own equation, 
you refuse to touch the problem altogether. 
Is this a kindness? It certainly is. What 
does it mean to have Johnny say, “.... if 
you'll get the equation’? An equation is 
merely a mathematical sentence. If Johnny 
is unable to “get” it, he is unable to trans- 
late an English sentence into a mathemati- 
cal one, and the trouble probably lies not in 
his mathematics but in his English. 

To be specific, granted that he is able to 
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read with average ability for his grade 
(though heaven knows why we should grant 
any such remarkable thing nowadays), our 
ninth-grade Johnny is confronted by two 
language difficulties: he does not always 
understand the words used in his problems, 
and he does not know how to interpret sep- 
tences. He comes upon a statement such as 
““¢ exceeds y by 3,” and he cannot even 
write that idea mathematically because he 
does not know what “‘exceeds’”’ means. His 
study-period teacher straightens out his lan- 
guage trouble, and Johnny then realizes that 
“fexceeds” means ‘‘is more than.”’ He writes, 
““¢ = y + 3.” The poor chap attacks the 
next three examples with zest, but on the 
fourth he is lost again, for this time the prob- 
lem says, ‘‘x is exceeded by y to the extent of 
7.’ The verb has shifted to the passive 
voice, but Johnny, at the beginning of the 
ninth grade, is not yet aware of the treacher- 
ous difference between active and passive 
voice, nor does he care. He does not see that 
there is any difference, and that this time 
the equation has to be ‘tx = y — 7.”’ Final- 
ly he is persuaded. Woefully enough, the 
verb is mean and becomes active soon again, 
and the struggle and frustration begin anew. 

We all know conscientious teachers of 
mathematics who lament the lack of gram- 
matical insight in writers of algebra and 
geometry texts and who do valuable vocabu- 
lary work in their own classes. Pupils at the 
ninth-grade level, however, have the seem- 
ingly unshakable notion that words merely 
get in the way of mathematics. Many puz- 
zled freshmen have come to me only to be 
visibly annoyed when I have said, ‘Now, 
let’s see what the problem really says before 
we worry about any equation.’’ There fol- 
low a surreptitious glance at the clock and 
the reply, ‘‘But I don’t care what the words 
say. All I want is the equation, and I’ve got 
to get eight more done before this period is 
over.” They fear, perhaps, that I am turn- 
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ing their algebra problems into a grammar 
lesson. Of course, in a sense, I am. I try to 
show them that unless one understands and 
interprets the words correctly, one can never 
“get the equation.” 

Those mathematics teachers who work on 
the vocabulary of their special subject are to 
be congratulated and encouraged; those who 
do not may be willing to see here a hint as to 
future procedure. We in the English depart- 
ment use and teach many of the words need- 
ed in mathematics, such as “exceeds,” 
“product,” “sum,” “‘graph,”’ “respectively,” 
“plot,” “speed,” ‘‘average,” ‘‘interest,”’ 
“‘per cent,’’ ‘difference’; but somehow, try 
as we do to give our work carry-over value, 
mathematics has a special mysterious aura 
which prevents penetration. There is no 
reason at all, from a secondary-school pu- 
pil’s point of view, why this should be true, 
and the sooner the notion is dispelled, the 
sooner a fertile field will be prepared for the 
planting of the idea that one has to know 
what the words of a problem say, first of all, 
before one can solve it. Let us tell the teach- 
ers of mathematics that more and more real- 
ly interpretive reading must enter the math- 
ematics class work if their pupils are to avoid 
the attitude, ‘‘Don’t bother about the words. 
I can do the problem if you’ll get the equa- 
tion for me.””! 

EvELYN M. Trews 


NANTUCKET, MASSACHUSETTS, HIGH SCHOOL 


A FUNCTIONAL PLAN FOR 
BOOK REPORTS 


The problem of assigning book reports 
so that some real worth for the student 
might result has long been a problem—to 
this teacher at least. Too often the student 
waited until the night before the report was 
due to find himself a novel, drama, history, 


* This paper was submitted to the English Jour- 
nal in November, 1941. It is a specific illustration of 
a method to accomplish an objective which has 
recently received more and more emphasis. For a 
further statement of some of the points involved 
the reader is referred to Dora V. Smith’s paper, 
“The Present Status of Reading in Secondary 
Schools,” in the English Journal for April, 1942. 


biography, or what-not. The result was a 
mad dash to the library, a seizing of the 
first book handy, and almost always bore- 
dom, tearing of the hair, and even vulgar 
epithets aimed at any teacher ‘‘cruel enough 
to subject her students to such torture”! 
(It would be unethical, I suppose, to men- 
tion that occasionally the reports bore a dis- 
tinct resemblance to the blurbs found on the 
cover or a résumé found in the Reader’s 
Digest.) 

Eventually, after a scientific method of 
approach, I have evolved the following sys- 
tem and offer it as a suggestion to others. 

Early in September each student decides 
upon some unit he would enjoy studying. 
This may be anything from mystery stories 
to modern warfare. The only requirements 
are that he must be genuinely eager for in- 
formation and must read one of his eight 
books every five weeks. A few of the more 
zealous youngsters read more than the re- 
quired number, and some take two units. 

In addition to the primary learning 
gained from this method, namely, a progres- 
sive, intensive knowledge of some one phase 
of history, economics, drama, the novel, the 
arts or the sciences, there are concomitant 
learnings also. Students taking Spanish may 
decide, after a unit on South America, to 
give a report in the language class; a unit on 
Germany since 1933 may produce a period 
talk in the history class; the career unit, 
which is especially popular with the girls, is 
not only discussed in the English period but 
also in the vocations class. And so it goes, 
the ramifications of the scheme are endless 
and do not exclude the book unit as the basis 
for the research paper which is required in 
the junior year. 

Perhaps more important than the values 
above named is the sense of immediate, per- 
sonal gain the student experiences. Each of 
them can produce a success. In our reports 
we stress not grammar, not coherence, not 
punctuation—those bugbears of high-school- 
ers—but fun by reading, and then sharing 
that fun. It always makes an impression 
when big, inarticulate Bill, captain of the 
football team, inelegantly says, ‘Heck, it’s 
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a swell book, fellas, you otta read it!”’; when 
Jannie concludes her report on the White 
Oaks of Jalna with, “I really enjoyed this 
story as much as the True Stories I read.” 
(Wonder if Miss de La Roche ever thought 
of using that to boost sales.) 

This system of book reports will never 
make great thinkers of my students: most 
of them will never read Tolstoy, Turgenev, 
Emerson, Mary Webb, or Thomas Mann for 
pleasure; I do not expect that. They are 
noncollege people trying to find the highest 
level of reading they enjoy and understand 
to help carry them through the difficult mo- 
ments which beset all of us: the times when 
thinking and conversations fail us, and we 
turn to the writers of books for escape, hope, 
inspiration, and understanding. 

The following is a partial list of sugges- 
tions for units. Some are ladder-lists; some 
are not; and all must be adjusted to fit the 
needs of the particular student. 


ADVENTURE 


Any of Zane Grey 

Daniel Boone, Stewart E. White 

The Hero of Erie, Oliver Perry and James 
Barnes 

Abe Lincoln Grows Up, Carl Sandburg 

Microbe Hunters, Paul de Kruif 


AVIATION 


The Aviation Yearbooks 

North to the Orient, Anne Lindbergh 

We, Charles Lindbergh 

Wind, Sand and Stars, Antoine de Saint Exu- 
péry 

Victory through Air Power, Major Alexander 
de Seversky 

CHINA 


Any of Louise Milne 

The Mother; The Exile; The Patriot, Pearl 
Buck 

Moment in Peking, Leaf in the Storm, Lin 
Yutang 

The Last Empress, Danielle Vare 


GERMANY 


Mein Kampf, Hitler 

Out of the Night, Jan Valtin 

Berlin Diary, William Shirer 

Not Peace but a Sword, Vincent Sheean 


MEDICINE 
Fight for Life, Microbe Hunters, Paul de 
Kruif 
Horse and Buggy Doctor, Hertzler 
American Doctor’s Odyssey, Dr. Heiser 
Madame Curie, Eve Curie 


ROMANCE 
Any of K. Norris 
Paula, M. Vance 
My Antonia, Willa Cather 
Maria Chapdelaine, Louis Hémon 
Forsyte Saga, John Galsworthy 
Jalna books, Mazo de La Roche 


GERTRUDE M. AITCHISON 


NortH PLAINFIELD (N.J.) HicH ScHooL 


OUTMODED PUNCTUATION 


Teachers of English often unwittingly 
provide pernicious examples for their long- 
suffering pupils because they are not self- 
assured in their knowledge of modern prac- 
tices of punctuation. Much of the reading 
matter written by Americans was printed 
many years ago. So-called ‘‘classic” writing 
is reproduced by trade firms and education- 
al publishers (whose editors, knowing that 
schoolbooks are used to instruct and influ- 
ence, should provide only correct models) 
with virtually no changes in spelling and 
punctuation from the systems now totally 
outmoded. Of course, there are old fogies in 
the publishing world. I heard the president 
of one large firm which has an educational 
book department declare that no book from 
his company would ever contain the word 
spelled “‘catalog.” 

Good modern printing has made punctua- 
tion marks fewer and fewer. It is regrettable 
that teachers seldom stand firmly for cur- 
rent practices. Their failure to influence for 
the correct and clear shows most often when 
quoted passages are written on the board. 
Often—mistaken use of “pupil participa- 
tion” —a pupil is directed to copy the selec- 
tion. He cannot be expected to be a master 
of punctuation; he would be a bolder boy 
than most classes develop if he could be ex- 
pected to defy the cramping authority of the 
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printed page and the teacher’s direction to 
“Copy that.” 

Pupils may not be able to explain what 
they see and timidly think, but there stands 
that excellent remark by William Hazlitt 
about poetry, so full of meaning but spoiled 
by the unnecessary punctuation of a hun- 
dred years ago. 

Here are two examples to show exactly 
what punctuation in 1943 should not be. 
They are in an excellently printed edition 
of the works of Samuel Johnson (London, 
1825). His entire tract—rather dull reading 
now—Taxation No Tyranny, provides nu- 
merous specimens. Notice a spelling to be 
changed. 

The necessary connexion of representatives 
with taxes, seems to have sunk deep into many 
of those minds, that admit sounds, without their 
meaning. 

They tell us, that we have changed our con- 
duct, and that a new tax is now laid, by parlia- 
ment, on those who were never taxed by par- 
liament before. 


Punctuation in the bad old days was as- 
suredly not an aid to reading or understand- 
ing, as many teachers rather glibly try to 
explain it, often wondering at their lack of 
success in impressing its importance by that 
single statement. Just glance at the two 
old-fashioned sentences in modern guise. 

The connection of representatives with taxes 
seems to have sunk deep into many of those 
minds that admit sounds without their meaning. 

They tell us that we have changed our con- 
duct and that a new tax is now laid by parlia- 
ment on those who were never taxed by par- 
liament before. 

CLARENCE STRATTON 
DIRECTING-SUPERVISOR OF ENGLISH 
AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MORE LATIN-AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 
In the October English Journal appeared 
a bibliography entitled, ‘Latin-American 
Literature for High-School Use.” The fol- 
lowing books which I wish to recommend 


were among those sent out by the United 
States Office of Education in one of its Pan- 
American exhibits being circulated among 
the schools of Louisiana. High-school pupils 
have found the books very interesting, al- 
though these may have been among the “‘in- 
tentional omissions” of which you spoke. 


WALDECK, THEODORE J. White Panther. 
Illustrated by Kurr Wiese. Viking, 
1941. $2.00. 

The story was told Waldeck, an explorer, 
by the natives of British Guiana about a 
white panther seldom seen which was far 
more ferocious and cunning than the usual 
jaguar. Incidents in the education of Ku- 
ma, the panther, in the jungles from the 
time his mother left him as a cub until he 
is full-grown are related. 


SHORE, MAXINE, and OBLINGER, M. M. 
Hero of Darien. Longmans, 1941. $2.00. 


The life of the redheaded Balboa, famous 
discoverer of the Pacific, in the New World. 
His adversities and the courage with which 
he met them are strikingly told. 


WaucH, EvizaBetH. Simon Boliver: A 
Story of Courage. Illustrated by FLORA 
NAsH DemutH. Macmillan, 1941. $2.50. 


Courageous incidents in the life of South 
America’s “George Washington” through 
childhood and manhood. 

EvuLAVA DUPREE 
RED RIVER PARISH SCHOOLS 
CouSHATTA, LOUISIANA 


JULIUS CAESAR AGAIN 


Time to teach Julius Caesar again! The 
victims were a class of thirty-four [X B’s, 
eighteen of whom were boys, mostly of the 
athletic type. The whole class was very 
much alive, with more than the usual quota 
of leaders, over one-third of the group easily 
ranking A or A+. But nearly one-third 
graded low C or D, so that any plan of 
teaching to be successful must take into ac- 
count wide variation in ability. 

As far as I could ascertain, none of them 
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was an addict of Shakespeare, but a number 
had been exposed to Julius Caesar enough 
to take all fresh novelty away from it. A 
few had even acted out parts of it in the 
grades. My heart sank at the thought of 
trying to present the climax speech: 
“Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me 
your ears.” I could visualize the best of 
them slyly getting ready to hand over those 
appendages. Anything but making a farce 
of a great tragedy! 

The present world situation supplied mo- 
tive for a plan. These boys and girls need 
to know the steps by which a great people 
procure liberty, form a republic with its con- 
stitution and laws, lose that liberty, and be- 
come subjects of a dictator who disregards 
all written law. Such a study would give 
Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar a background 
and make the characters live participants in 
a great governmental tragedy. Hence we 
tried the experiment of writing a series of 
letters. The pupils were to imagine them- 
selves back in Rome in their own proper per- 
sons of American boys and girls, looking at 
what they saw with twentieth-century eyes. 
They were to choose persons to whom they 
wished to write and use their own devices 
for making the letters seem plausible. 

The first letter was to be dated about 
509 B.c. and was to tell about Lucius Junius 
Brutus and his colleagues driving out the 
last king. They might reminisce on what 
had happened under those kings; might de- 
scribe in detail the new government with its 
consuls and its lictors, carrying fasces. 

I was happily surprised at the enthusiasm 
with which both strong and weak students 
entered into the plan. Our librarian was put 
to it to supply old Roman books. Our Latin 
teachers were called on for material. All the 
way through the experiment the weak stu- 
dents responded with unaccustomed zeal. 
One boy who had been failing found an un- 
usual Roman History among his grand- 
father’s books and became a proud author- 
ity. 

The first letters afforded variety of inven- 
tion as to reasons for their being so far back 
in Rome. One boy’s paper began: 


Well, here I am; that stuff really works. I 
am in Rome, and everything is so different. 
Wish you had taken that mixture instead of 
staying in the twentieth century. Be sure you 
get a patent on the formula. 


Another had a marvelous time-machine. By 
turning it backward or forward, he could 
change his dates at will. One of the girls 
wrote as if she had had a dream. Before she 
was through with the series, she had, in her 
story, consulted a physician and made sure 
that true dreams, while very unusual, were 
not entirely abnormal. No reason to be un- 
easy about herself. Another imagined her- 
self the history tutor of a sick little girl. 
This was the method she had devised to 
make ancient times realistic to her pupil. 

Of course, in the matter of history, these 
letters were all crude; but they were vivid. 
In telling the stories of the seven kings of 
Rome, they stressed Brutus’ feeling of tri- 
umph in driving out Tarquinius Superbus. 

As compositions, some letters were stilted 
and burdened with information ; but a grati- 
fying proportion were natural and full of 
personal comment: 


I am writing you from the top of Palatine 
Hill while I watch the lictors go through the 
streets below, clearing the way for the consuls. 


I wish that I had studied Latin a bit more. 
I spent half an hour today getting a boy to un- 
derstand that I want a cloak such as they wear 
here. 


I shall stop writing now as I’m tired from 
plodding the streets of Rome. 


The second letter, 451 B.c., had to do with 
the Decemvirate and the formation of laws: 
“You may not believe this, but the Romans 
here were the founders of many of our 
United States’ laws.” 

The third letter, giving intimate views 
of the homes, streets, and family life, proved 
of particular interest. 

The fourth letter, 78 B.c., was a partisan 
newsletter. The girls wrote as sympathizers 
of Sulla; the boys, of Marius. 

The fifth letter, 63 B.c., told of the tri- 
umph of Pompey. Accompanying this, an 
art student made gaudy placards illustrating 
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Pompey’s conquests inscribed with such 
legends as are supposed to have been used 
on the chariots in Pompey’s triumphal 
march. 

The sixth letter told of the triumphant 
return of Caesar. By this time we had be- 
gun to read Shakespeare’s dramatization of 
the story. At once the pupils felt that the 
tribunes, who were supposed to favor the 
common people, were really out of sympathy 
with them. They had but to look at the 
placards about the room to realize the ref- 
erences to Pompey’s triumph. 

The seventh letter concerned the assas- 
sination: “It has happened! Caesar has 
been assassinated!’ One pupil after an- 
other put real feeling into these letters tell- 
ing of the death of Caesar. We were, of 
course, studying the play. 

The eighth letter gave news from the 
battle front, the closing scene in the play. 

It remained only to look forward to the 
long reign of Octavius as Caesar Augustus. 
In our letters we had now glimpsed a com- 
plete national cycle: kingdom, republic with 
constitution and laws, dictatorship growing 
out of wars, and monarchy. Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar had become a dramatization 
of the climax of a national movement ex- 
tending through centuries. 


Mrs. Mito H. Stuart 


BroapD Ripple HicH SCHOOL 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ACCENT IS IMPORTANT 


Failure to recognize the importance of 
fundamentals often produces difficulties 
which seem insuperable. We wonder why 
they arise, and we struggle vainly against 
them. Yet the solution may be so simple 
that it escapes our attention. I think that, 
at last, I have found the solution to a num- 
ber of difficulties that have been puzzling 
me. 

Try your pupils on accent. Can they 
readly place the stress wherever they wish? 
If they can, you may congratulate yourself, 
for you do not face a number of serious 


problems which are common to many teach- 
ers. 

First, of course, is the correct accentua- 
tion of words. It is fairly easy to get a pupil 
to pronounce a new word in imitation of a 
pronunciation that they hear—not so easy 
as one might wish, but fairly easy. Pupils 
need, however, power to learn the pronunci- 
ation of words that they do not hear and to 
discriminate between accepted and unac- 
cepted pronunciations. How can they dis- 
cover the accepted pronunciations? By 
using the dictionary, of course; but how can 
the dictionary help them if they have never 
mastered the helps the dictionary gives? 
Unless the pupil can interpret with his voice 
the symbols found in the dictionary, it is of 
little use to him. 

If the pupil accents a word incorrectly, 
however, the task of shifting the accent 
often seems insuperable to him. Only by an 
understanding and recognition of accent can 
this difficulty be destroyed, for otherwise he 
will go on accenting the word incorrectly 
time after time under the delusion that he is 
shifting the accent. 

Practice in this respect is needed by mul- 
titudes, by most pupils. They may be 
trained, first, by learning to recognize where 
the accent falls on words with which they 
are familiar. This will take much practice 
and help. Then they may be trained to ac- 
cent artificial combinations like Ja la and 
la la Ja, first on one syllable and then on an- 
other. This is, of course, ear training— 
training of a very valuable kind. They must 
see that accent is a combination of stress and 
time and they must achieve (for many it isa 
real achievement) the ability to give stress 
and time together at will. Then they may 
be drilled on words, like “contract,” “fer- 
ment,” “perfume,” and “accent,” in which 
a difference of accent makes a difference of 
meaning. Then a play period in which 
words are accented at will, both correctly 
and incorrectly, is valuable in convincing 
them that they are masters of the art of ac- 
cent. The final step would be the accenting 
of strange words. 

Only then will the mastery of metrical 
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reading be a simple matter for them. Any 
person who can recognize accents will easily 
recognize the difference between the two 
fundamental meters of the English language 
—iambic and trochaic. An assignment to 
write ten iambic or ten trochaic lines, no 
matter how clearly the meter is explained, 
will convince one that few easily recognize 
accents. When they see that the accents of 
meter are the results merely of variations of 
combined stress and time, it is easy for 
them to see the relation of these two meters 
to music written in three-quarter time, each 
bar consisting of a half-note and a quarter- 
note. Then they can see that the other 
meters are merely variations of iambic and 
trochaic meters produced by breaking up 
one or both of these notes into equivalent 
parts. 

The ability to recognize metrical accents 
is of great help to the reader in pronouncing 
new words met in poetry, for the require- 
ments of the meter indicate the accents of 
the words. One of the greatest difficulties 
the pupil has in speaking the words of a 
poem is thus minimized. The ordinary pu- 
pil merely balks when he comes to an un- 
familiar word while reading a poem. 

Another great help given by the recogni- 
tion of accent is the understanding it gives 
in regard to compound words. Try pro- 
nouncing the following pairs: black bird, 
blackbird; black berry, blackberry, May flower, 


mayflower; red bird, redbird; under cover, un- 
dercover; on coming, oncoming. A compound 
word has a different rhythm from the same 
elements uncompounded; and, until one is 
able to recognize this difference in rhythm, 
he will never know when he is dealing with 
a compound word and when with two words. 
He will need to learn the rules for hyphenat- 
ing such words, but that is fairly simple. At 
any rate, knowing that a word is compound, 
the writer is more likely to look in the dic- 
tionary to see if the word is hyphenated. 
Casual compounds, of course, must be hy- 
phenated according to some rule. The diffi- 
cult thing for most people is to know when 
a word iscompound. Then he will no longer 
write anymore, girlfriend, alot, and such 
other frequent but unjustified compounds. 
So time spent on accent is time spent 
valuably. How ridiculous one may make 
himself by placing the accent on the wrong 
syllable! To be able to pronounce accepta- 
bly, to be able to use the dictionary effec- 
tively, to be able to read poetry rhythmi- 
cally and without stumbling, and to be able 
to compound words correctly are results val- 
uable enough to compensate for the time 
spent in training the ear to recognize and 
the tongue to produce stresses properly. 


HERMAN O. MAKEY 


SoutH Swe HicH SCHOOL 
Fort WAYNE, INDIANA 
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P. G. PERRIN, ALBERT H. MARCKWARDT, AND J. B. MCMILLAN 


Ts it possible that your organization could 
get together with such colleges, say, as Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Notre Dame, and many 
others and start a movement to stop such crazy 
Spelling as they have now—such as, for ex- 
ample, spelling “‘nite” for “night”; “thrw’; 
“nu”; “glo”; “blu” when they mean “‘blue’’; 
“‘sox”’ when they mean “‘socks’’; “lite” when 
they mean “‘light.” 

W. F. W. 


CALIFORNIA 


I am afraid you are overestimating the 
possible influence of the colleges and univer- 
sities in respect to the control of spelling. 
You must remember also that the spellings 
you cite have a widely varying status: at 
the one extreme, ¢hru has attained sufficient 
currency to be recorded in Webster’s New 
International Dictionary; at the other, blu, 
glo, and sox used principally in trade-names 
and advertisements. 

Undoubtedly, those who are responsible 
for the use of such spellings as blu and glo 
would argue that their very unconvention- 
ality gives them a commercial value; that is 
to say, they call attention to themselves be- 
cause they are not what the reader expects. 
Obviously, the dicta of any group of schools 
or of scholars could have little effect here, 
for the printer will set up what is in his 
copy, and he is being paid to do so. 

As far as the intrusion of unauthorized 
simplified spelling into formal, literary Eng- 
lish is concerned, I believe there is little to 
worry about. Here the guardians of con- 
vention are not the schools or teachers but 
the editors. In general, there is no one more 
cautious about accepting innovations or 
more zealous in his demands for consistency 
in spelling than the publishing-house editor. 

At the same time, it must be remembered 


that if English orthography were not so 
hopelessly inconsistent, if it were not, as it 
has been called, a bad attempt at represent- 
ing the pronunciation of the late fifteenth 
century, there would be less of a temptation 
to tamper with it. 


Is the old rule that a noun should not be 
used as an adjective still useful? It seems to 
me that textbooks are becoming less insistent 
on this than they used to be. 

M. K. 


The old rule never was a legitimate de- 
scription of usage on any level. Fries says 
in his American English Grammar, page 259: 
‘Nouns, both singular and plural, are placed 
before others as modifiers.”” The conversion 
of nouns into adjectives is a venerable prac- 
tice in English. A useful rule is the one 
stated in Foerster and Steadman, Writing 
and Thinking (1941), page 132: “Use an of- 
phrase or rephrase the sentence if the use of 
a noun as an adjective results in awkward- 
ness.” This rule properly avoids the matter 
of correctness, which is not involved, and 
states a useful rhetorical principle. 


J. B. McM. 


Is the “‘s” in “Gestapo” pronounced as “‘s” 


or as “‘sh’’? 


According to Webster’s New International 
Dictionary (2d ed., 1941), ““New Words” 
section, it is pronounced both ways. The s 
pronunciation is listed first, which probably 
means that it is the more prevalent. The sh 
pronunciation is an attempt to approximate 


the German. 
J. B. McM. 
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In the following sentence is there a split 
infinitive? If so, how can it be corrected? “‘We 
want to leave and never come back.” 


R. W. 


Curme states in Syntax, page 465: “If 
the to before the second of two infinitives is 
suppressed, the sentence adverb invariably 
stands immediately before the infinitive.” 
Since the word order is, in Curme’s phrase, 
“invariable,” why try to “correct” it? If the 
term “split infinitive” bothers you (and it 
shouldn’t bother an adult who does much 
reading), you can assume that the come is a 
simple infinitive, which, of course, not hav- 
ing a fo, cannot be “split.” 

J. B. McM. 


Why are the new “‘sulpha” drugs not called 
“sulphur” drugs? 
C. 2. 


The base form from which sulpha comes 
is sulphanilic, not sulphur. In sulphanilic 
the root is sulph-. See any modern diction- 
ary which includes etymologies. 


J. B. McM. 


Ts there in print a list of the proper spell- 
ings of American town and city names? 


| 


A standard list is the U.S. Official Postal 
Guide, which can be examined in any U.S. 
Post Office and which can be obtained from 
the Government Printing Office in Washing- 
ton. However, this list does not include 
towns that do not have postal service. An- 
other source is the Sixth Report of the U.S. 
Geographic Board, published in 1932 and 
also obtainable from the Government Print- 
ing Office. The Geographic Board’s report 
lists the decisions of the board on the spell- 
ing of such names as have been disputed and 
referred to the board for decision, and is 
therefore not a comprehensive list. It is well 
to remember that these lists are published 
primarily for the use of government agencies 
and that standardization is sometimes im- 


patient of variant forms which local resi- 
dents use. 
J. B. McM. 


My students have called to my attention an 
apparently widespread habit of cultivated 
speakers on the radio of omitting the second 
syllable of the words “family” and “national.” 
Ts this to be considered correct, when diction- 
aries do not permit it? 


GL} 


Good dictionaries, such as Webster’s, 
carefully point out that they describe the 
formal, platform type of pronunciation and 
that they show how a word is pronounced in 
isolation, not as a part of the stream of 
speech. Any educated person who speaks 
with his mind on what he is saying rather 
than on his manner of speaking is certain to 
pronounce many words in forms not listed 
by dictionaries. Good dictionaries, by the 
way, do not set themselves up to “permit” 
pronunciations; they “record” pronuncia- 
tions. And sometimes they are behind the 
times in recording widely used pronuncia- 
tions. 

J. B. McM. 


The comment on jalopy in the January 
“Current English Forum” should have in- 
cluded the fact that the Winston dictionary 
under jallopy notes that sports writers are 
said to have used the word in 1924, first in 
the form julappi, later jelote. The editor of 
the Winston writes that his information 
came from journalists, who were apparently 
the only users of the word in its early days. 


In the December “Current English Fo- 
rum’ you answered a question about the use 
of she in referring to inanimate objects. 
May I call your attention to Jespersen, Es- 
sentials of English Grammar, 19.64, where an 
explanation is given which is, I believe, 
somewhat better than yours because he 
avoids the word personification and em- 
phasizes the idea of affection or sympathy. 


K. W. D. 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


A statement by Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull introduces a one-hundred-and-forty- 
page bulletin from the State Department: 
Peace and War, United States Foreign Policy, 
1931-1941. (Sold by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C., for twenty-five cents.) 
This review, Secretary Hull says, is an in- 
troduction to a collection of documents con- 
cerning foreign relations. It is designed to 
make clear that our government urged upon 
other countries principles of international 
conduct on the basis of which the nations of 
the world could attain security, confidence, 
and progress. 


Negroes and the War is an arresting recent 
publication of the United States Office of 
War Information. In a forceful statement 
Chandler Owen explains the Negro’s stake 
in America. Equally forceful illustrations, to 
which most of the pamphlet is devoted, 
show the progress of the Negro during the 
last fifty years and the place which Negroes 
now hold in our economic, social, political, 
professional, and military life. 


The East and West Association (40 East 
Forty-ninth Street, New York City) has an- 
nounced the following recent publications 
for use in schools or among adults interested 
in the culture and problems of the East: The 
People of China (thirty cents) and the fol- 
lowing book lists for high-school students at 
ten cents each: What To Read about China, 
What To Read about the Near East, What To 
Read about the Philippines, and What To 
Read about India, 


Informative material on the ten countries 
of Middle America is available without 
charge from the Middle America Informa- 
tion Bureau (conducted by the United Fruit 
Company), 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. 
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A survey of foreign-language teaching in 
high schools, together with an analysis of 
the desirable qualifications for prospective 
teachers, has been issued from the Office of 
the Provost, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
The title is The Combinations of Subjects of 
Specialization for High School Teachers of 
Foreign Languages, by Edward F. Potthoff. 


The Office of Price Administration, 
through the Educational Services Branch, 
Department of Information, is now issuing 
the O.P.A. Bulletin for Schools and Colleges, 
which deals with price control, rationing, 
and rent control. It contains sections on 
what the schools are doing to mobilize on 
the home front. The first number appeared 
in January. 


During the summer of 1942 a group of 
language-arts teachers at the University of 
Utah participated in a workshop-seminar di- 
rected by W. Wilbur Hatfield. The Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction of the State of 
Utah, Charles H. Skidmore, superintendent 
(Salt Lake City), has made available a re- 
port of the questions discussed in the semi- 
nar and a unit outline prepared in the work- 
shop. The title of the pamphlet is Language 
Arts, Supplement to Suggestive Program in 
Language Arts. 


From June until August the Radio Coun- 
cil of the Chicago Public Schools and the 
Chicago Teachers College will sponsor a 
“Comprehensive Radio Workshop.” Seven 
representatives from Central and South 
American countries who have registered for 
the workshop plan to survey the educational 
radio field and to institute a program of 
broadcasts in their own countries similar to 
that of the Chicago Public Schools. For fur- 
ther information write to George Jennings, 
Acting Director, Radio Council, Chicago 
Board of Education, 228 North La Salle 
Street. 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


A playbill from the Carolina Playmakers, 
who presented The Eve of St. Mark early in 
December, 1942, contains the note that 
Maxwell Anderson gathered his material for 
the play in the Fort Bragg Artillery Replace- 
ment Training Center. Corporal Marion 
Hargrove, author of See Here, Private Har- 
grove, is the original of the character, Francis 
Marion. Mr. Anderson drew Quizz West 
from his nephew, Sergeant Lee Chalmers, 
who was “One of the first to go, one of the 
first to die.” 


The English Teachers Club of Minneapo- 
lis recently held a meeting which centered in 
a panel discussion of ““The Values of English 
in a Practical World.” Speakers on the pan- 
el represented journalism, business, the 
armed forces, labor, the home, the school, 
and the church. 


The National Broadcasting Company re- 
cently appointed an advisory committee of 
well-known physicians to study the effects 
on morale of network broadcasting. The 
chairman is Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of 
the Journal of the American Medical Associ- 
ation. In a preliminary report the commit- 
tee approves of daytime serials because they 
feature problems of ordinary American life 
and because they offer solutions generally 
accepted as ethical in present society. 


The Syracuse Public Library has pub- 
lished a 1943 revision of the Gold Star List of 
American Fiction. Of the thirty-seven new 
books on the list, the main types are war 
stories and stories of heroism in America’s 
past. 


Adjusting Secondary Education to War- 
Time Needs is the title of the February Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. (Sold from the N.E.A. 
office at 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., at $1.00 per copy.) Of unusual 
interest is the script of a wartime gradua- 
tion program prepared by teachers and pu- 
pils of Towson High School, Maryland, on 
“America’s Stake in the War.” 
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A Wartime Handbook for Education has 
been prepared by the N.E.A. to meet many 
general and particular needs for information 
which arise in the work of readjusting the 
school program. It is sold from the Wash- 
ington office at fifteen cents per copy. 


Redirection of the School Program in War- 
time, the Maryland School Bulletin for De- 
cember, 1942, sold by the State Department 
of Education, Baltimore, at sixty cents per 
copy, is a survey of the different parts of the 
school curriculum in relation to wartime 
needs and conditions. 


The official bi-weekly of the United 
States Office of Education, Education for 
Victory, contains an article in the issue of 
February 1 by Max J. Herzberg, president 
of the N.C.T.E. Mr. Herzberg discusses the 
place of English in the Victory Corps pro- 
gram for high schools and presents the reso- 
lutions on co-operation with the Victory 
Corps which the Council adopted at the 
Thanksgiving meeting in Chicago. 


Teaching Reading to Slow-learning Pupils, 
by Arthur I. Gates and Miriam C. Prit- 
chard, presents the experience of six classes 
of slow-learning pupils in a New York 
school. Their achievements are compared 
with the reading of pupils in a neighboring 
school. The pamphlet is sold by the Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, for eighty cents. 


A study of “The Reading Difficulty of 
Magazines,” by Cyrilla Walther, appears in 
the February School Review. Magazines 
were rated according to the formula de- 
scribed in the “Winnetka Chart for Deter- 
mining Placement of Children’s Books,” by 
Morphett, Weedon, and Washburne, which 
requires examination of vocabulary and sen- 
tence structure. The conclusions are that 
magazines maintain a consistent standard of 
difficulty. Magazines of the True Story class 
are too easy for ninth- and tenth-grade pu- 
pils of average reading ability. Liberty, Good 
Housekeeping, and the Saturday Evening 
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Post are well within the capacities of tenth- 
grade pupils. The standard magazine-rating 
devices, including the “Winnetka Chart,” 
are unreliable measures of the Reader’s Di- 
gest, Time, and Newsweek. In these maga- 
zines the high proportion of new words 
about current events, which are in the high- 
school student’s vocabulary, causes a high 
difficulty rating. Time and Newsweek, how- 
ever, are too difficult for the easy compre- 
hension of students entering senior high 
school. The same statement applies to Har- 
per’s, Atlantic Monthly, Scientific American, 
and the National Geographic. 


In the December J/linois English Bulletin 
Charles W. Roberts reviews the statements 
on the subject of English teaching which 
have been made during the past year by 
such national leaders as Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt, Secretary Knox, and Secretary 
Stimson. The conclusion is that dilettante 
teachers of English are doing nonessential 
work, Executives agree, on the other hand, 
that the skills of accurate reading, clear 
writing, and clear speaking are essential. 
Our chief responsibility is to concentrate 
upon these basic aims. 


“Freedoms for Children Now” is the sub- 
ject of the January Educational Method. 
With his customary force and insight, Louis 
Adamic, in the leading article, opens up the 
way to sympathetic understanding of differ- 
ent religious, national, and racial cultures 
among the children in our schools. 


Students and teachers of the Christopher 
Columbus High School have written scripts, 
made classroom broadcasts, and recorded 
them in English, social science, and foreign- 
language classes. Such titles as “A Cask of 
Amontillado,” ‘The Mystery of Benedict 
Arnold,” and “Spanish Culture’’ suggest the 
variety of the materials presented by the 
programs. In their report of this general use 
of the microphone (appearing in the Janu- 
ary High Points) Robert Atkin, Edward 
Stasheff, and Joseph Sexton stress the im- 
portance of the end product for students of 


English and speech. We should and, with 
good results, can refuse to accept end prod- 
ucts which represent slovenly amateurism. 
Our success, however, depends upon effec- 
tive means of motivation. Imitation micro- 
phones won’t do. The real situation of 
broadcasting to an audience was made pos- 
sible in the Christopher Columbus High 
School at a cost of seventy dollars. A room 
which had previously been used by the 
health education staff, and which is divided 
into equal parts by a partition of wood and 
glass, was turned into a radio room. Mem- 
bers of the faculty constructed the equip- 
ment from parts bought by the school. The 
radio workshop is now supplied with turn- 
tables for recorded sound effects, manual 
sound effects, and a filing cabinet for record- 
ings and scripts. Dramatizations of Gar- 
land’s Under the Lion’s Paw and an original 
script on the Bill of Rights theme, worked 
out in the school, have been broadcast 
through three radio stations. 


Since the writing of mystery novels has 
risen above the level of the potboiler, and 
since the fact is that educated people com- 
monly enjoy mystery novels, Earl J. Dias 
believes that they should be given a place in 
the high-school English program. He defines 
this place in the December Clearing House. 
In the mystery novel the young reader can 
be taught to recognize the values of a sim- 
ple, direct style, character development and 
careful construction. The scientific methods 
of modern police investigation became 
familiar to the mystery reader. Today there 
is no more blood and thunder in the average 
mystery novel than in Macbeth. The sea- 
soned reader of mysteries is convinced that 
crime doesn’t pay. Bentley, Carr, Chester- 
ton, Christie, Freeman, Gardner, Poe, 
Queen, Stout, Van Dine, and Walling are on 
Mr. Dias’ approved list for high schools. 


Although in the colleges a larger number 
of foreign languages are now being taught 
than ever before, with important develop- 
ments in “war linguistics” classes, in the 
high schools the tendency continues to cur- 
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SUMMARY AND REPORT 


tail the teaching of foreign languages. Writ- 
ing on this subject in the winter issue of 
Common Ground, M. Margaret Anderson 
urges us to consider that the high school is 
the place where we should begin training for 
the American work in European reconstruc- 
tion. Great numbers of civilian ambassadors 
will have to accompany our distribution of 
food abroad, will have to work with in- 
dustry as it re-establishes itself. If this 
civilian mission of good will succeeds, it 
must operate in the languages of the coun- 
tries involved. High schools should continue 
with French, German, and Spanish, and 
they should go far beyond this. If the com- 
munity is Polish, then Polish would come 
naturally into the curriculum. Italian, Scan- 
dinavian, and Slovenian communities may 
realize their linguistic heritage in the 
schools. Such a development, besides train- 
ing for post-war reconstruction and interna- 
tional understanding, would make the bi- 
lingual culture of many American children 
an asset rather than a source of inhibitions. 


A brief article on “Wartime Commence- 
ments,” by Lyle W. Ashby, appears in the 
February Journal of the National Education 
Association. One high school patterned the 
graduation exercises after a session of the 
House of Representatives. Another school 
decorated the stage patriotically and called 
the names during the singing of the national 
anthem of the seniors who had been drafted. 
These and many other programs are de- 
scribed in the Wartime Commencement 
Manual, issued in January, 1943, by the 
Division of Publications of the N.E.A., at 
thirty-five cents per copy. 


In October, 1849, Hawthorne rented a 
red cottage at a place now called Tangle- 
wood, on the boundary line between Lenox 
and Stockbridge, Massachusetts. ‘The Tale 
of Tanglewood,” by M. A. DeWolfe Howe, 
appears in the winter Yale Review. From 
the early summer of 1850 to November, 
1851, the Hawthornes lived in the red cot- 
tage. During this time Hawthorne wrote 
The House of the Seven Gables and The 
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Wonder Book. Ona picnic party in the sum- 
mer of 1850 Hawthorne took refuge from a 
thunderstorm in a crevice of the rocks on 
Monument Mountain, near Tanglewood, 
and became acquainted with his neighbor 
Herman Melville. Melville, then writing 
Moby Dick, became the most appreciated 
guest of the Hawthornes. Many others 
came to visit them—too many for Haw- 
thorne—including Longfellow, Holmes, and 
Fanny Kemble. 

After Hawthorne left it, the red cottage 
stood for forty years and then was burned. 
The concert pianist Richard C. Dixey and 
his wife, a daughter of the family from 
whom Hawthorne rented Tanglewood, made 
the estate a focus of hospitality, with Pade- 
rewski among those who enjoyed it. Through 
local initiative and leadership, the Berkshire 
Symphonic Festival came into existence. 
Then the Tanglewood property was pre- 
sented to the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
which even in this war time year continued 
the Berkshire Music Center under the direc- 
tion of Serge Koussevitsky. An exact re- 
production of Hawthorne’s red cottage is 
now to be presented to the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. 


We find in Hamlet something of our- 
selves. More than any other character of 
imaginative fiction, he seems to be a human 
being at large in literature. It is strange, 
since Hamlet is so familiar, that we have 
been unable to agree upon an altogether 
satisfactory explanation of his actions. Dur- 
ing most of the nineteenth century, Hamlet 
was taken for a brooding “scholar of the 
night,” constitutionally unable to focus his 
will upon the event. Recently, critics and 
producers have emphasized the plot of 
Hamlet rather than the profundity of its 
main character. 

Something very serious, however, is the 
matter with Hamlet. And the full meaning 
of the tragedy will never be clear until 
critics discover in the drama a conscious 
artistic design pertinent both to Hamlet the 
tortured man and to the events in the play. 
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In the winter Yale Quarterly Review Oscar 
James Campbell demonstrates that a proper 
understanding of Hamlet’s melancholy will 
enable one to comprehend the design which 
Shakespeare made apparent to his Eliza- 
bethan audience. 

Hamlet is in no sense irrational, or mad; 
but circumstances which have put an irre- 
sistible strain upon his self-control have 
rendered him emotionally unstable. He is 
“melancholy,” a term as familiar to Eliza- 
bethans as “inferiority complex” is to an 
audience of today. Shakespeare recognized 
as a characteristic of melancholy men the 
alternation of moods of uncontrolled excite- 
ment with periods of deep depression. These 
two pathological states, as Shakespeare 
noticed, succeeded each other with a kind of 
mechanical regularity. It is this alternation 
of mood that he seized upon to form the in- 
ner structure of Hamlet. Indeed, forcing 
the current of a play to fluctuate between 
meditative pauses and bursts of action was 
one of Shakespeare’s favorite dramatic 
practices. 

Hamlet’s adverse fate is that at any given 
moment he is in the grip of emotions which 
fit him least to deal with the situation con- 
fronting him. We first see him depressed, in 
the court scene, then easy and gracious of 
manner as he welcomes Horatio, and after- 
ward, when the ghost has spoken, in a state 
of frenzy. In the grip of depression he ap- 
pears speechless before Ophelia and, in Act 
II, talks to Polonius. Rescued from dejec- 
tion by the arrival of the players, he falls 
back into it when they leave him, and his 
mood mounts quickly to emotional tumult. 
Again in the clutch of depression, he fails to 
take his revenge upon the king in the chapel. 
When he attempts to bring his mother to an 
understanding of her guilt, unfortunately 
becoming a slave to his recurrent excite- 
ment, he succeeds only in convincing his 
mother that he is indeed mad. The pendu- 
lum continues to swing to the end, the beat 
becoming more and more agitated. His re- 
venge ironically appears not as an act of 
solemn retribution but as a final lunge into 
extravagant action. After he is fatally 


wounded, Hamlet’s emotional equilibrium 
is restored, and he finds words to capture 
and retain the qualities of the man who, in 
his happy youth, was the ideal prince and 
gentleman of the Renaissance. 

In the depressed phase of his malady 
Hamlet expresses a pessimism congenial to 
many Renaissance men. The emblem of 
melancholy had become a swan, which 
symbolized the current belief that settled 
dejection was proof of the soul’s awakening 
to a sense of sin. Many Renaissance think- 
ers had lost faith in the harmonious system 
of thought presented in the Summa of Saint 
Thomas. The product of their confusion of 
intellectual loyalties was skepticism. Re- 
flection on the new astronomy, which de- 
stroyed the medieval conception of the 
changeless, incorruptible heavens, led to the 
gloomy conclusion that the world had 
reached its senility. Just at the moment 
that men obtained a new and exciting vision 
of the possibilities of their own nature, they 
were thwarted by the discovery that their 
world was meaningless. Thus Hamlet’s 
eloquent soliloquies express fundamental 
intellectual issues. They elevate his depres- 
sion above mere mental derangement and 
associate it with the deepest philosophical 
speculation of his age. 

Every one of us at some moment of his 
life is confronted by a task which seems be- 
yond his powers. At such times Hamlet can 
speak for us with a searching imagination. 
Understanding the life-cycle of his melan- 
choly, we are able to focus our attention 
upon the universal meanings implicit in his 
situation. We are free to feel all the irony, 
pathos, and terror in the most famous of 
tragedies. 


In the Prairie Schooner, winter number, 
Alan Swallow analyzes the status and func- 
tion of “the little magazines.’’ Of one hun- 
dred and one little magazines now being 
published, only seven are edited in New 
York. Distributed throughout the United 
States, such periodicals as the Southwest Re- 
view and the Rocky Mountain Review make 
an important cultural contribution against 
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the force of the commercial magazines. 
They have given new talents a chance for 
expression, and they serve as a proving 
ground for experimental writing. Some of 
the best twentieth-century writers publish 
their fiction, poetry, and criticism almost 
exclusively in the little magazines until it 
appears in book form. O’Brien’s short-story 
annual demonstrates, by the frequency of 
stories chosen from the little magazines, 
the superiority of the writing which appears 
in them. If supported by colleges or uni- 
versities, the little magazines can pay con- 
tributors. Otherwise their small circulation, 
rarely more than one thousand, necessitates 
private sponsors and free editorial work 
as well as uncompensated creative writing. 
If even all writers would support the little 
magazines by subscribing to at least two 
of them, the anxiety as to whether their 
valuable service can be continued would be 
largely removed. 


With the rise of Napoleon, England was 
threatened by much the same dangers as she 
is today from the Nazi control of Europe. 
Wordsworth’s sonnets on the conflict in his 
time, which he began to write about 1800, 
have become peculiarly immediate in their 
appeal and significant as a definition of the 
values which England is again fighting for. 
In the October-December Sewanee Review 
James V. Logan calls attention to the firm- 
ness of these political sonnets and to the 
power of their inspiration. Wordsworth ex- 
presses the greatness of the English ideal of 
freedom. He denounces the inhumane tyran- 
ny of Napoleon and the materialistic greed 
of the wealthy fifth-columnists in England. 
Against the fear of invasion he calls for the 
courage necessary to a death struggle. The 
work of the English diplomats at the Con- 
vention of Cintra, who betrayed the Spanish 
interests by double-dealing with Napoleon, 
aroused him to scornful protest in prose and 
verse. Napoleon caused Toussaint l’Ouver- 
ture, the Negro governor of San Domingo, 
to be executed when he refused to sanction 
the return of slavery to his island. Words- 
worth’s sonnet to Toussaint 1l’Ouverture 
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expresses his faith that freedom is a cause 
which is secure in the nature of things as 
well as in the hearts of men. 


The English poet D. S. Savage is pessi- 
mistic about the fate of poetry in the ma- 
chine age. His essay “Poetry and Nature” 
appears in the December Poetry magazine. 
In early English verse the sense of physical 
immediacy is notable. Chaucer and Skelton 
retain this capacity. The metaphysicals 
were intellectual; but in their period the 
intellect, as Eliot says, was “immediately 
at the tips of the senses.” Re-writing 
Donne’s satires, Pope “refined” the more 
vigorous poet’s physical grossness, sacrificing 
concreteness of epithet for smooth conceits 
and epigrams. The cerebral element then 
predominates over the physiological until 
later poets—Wordsworth, for example— 
found it necessary to seek nourishment and 
inspiration in a personal communion with 
nature. Passionately aware of the organic 
world, Hopkins felt himself so alien to the 
poetic currents of his time that he forged 
in isolation an entirely personal idiom and 
prosody. 

None but the exceedingly naive speak 
any longer with optimism of a creative syn- 
thesis of art and society within the frame- 
work of the “machine age.” The acknowl- 
edged poet par excellence of the “modern 
experience,” Eliot illustrates the progress of 
the poetic mind through the wasteland of 
the modern consciousness, dying of drought 
and suffering from febrile hallucinations, 
through a deliberate medievalism into what 
promises to be a discovery of a new earthi- 
ness and sane natural dignity. 


The fiction of the most popular women’s 
magazines advances through the years in 
serene satisfaction with its traditional atti- 
tudes and motifs. David L. Cohn, in the 
Saturday Review of Literature, January 30, 
finds that the editors of women’s magazines 
share with night-club proprietors a corrosive 
contempt for the intelligence of their cus- 
tomers. These are some of the principles of 
the editorial policy: (a) The housewife is an 
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unhappy woman who cannot bear the shock 
of a lifelike ending to a story. (b) She must, 
therefore, be appeased with the “glow of 
satisfaction” which comes from the Cinder- 
ella theme. (c) Priggish but sex-starved, the 
housewife will appreciate genteelly libidi- 
nous stories. (d) Women feel that every 
woman is (or can be) beautiful, loved, and 
worth twenty men. 

In these stories, women run from shabby 
lives to dreamworlds where they may for- 
ever exercise their talent for the third-rate. 
The heroes are “tantalizingly handsome”; 
and the heroines, who glance enigmatically, 
pulse with emotion and possess long, deli- 
cate hands. In 1890 the Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal stated the qualifications of a good book: 
it must be interesting, show the bright side, 
glorify virtue in women and honor in men, 
make you feel that you are meeting elevat- 
ing people, and be the kind of book which 
you would give to your daughter. During 
the years 1935-41 no story from the big four 
of the women’s magazines made O’Brien’s 
Best Short Stories. 


In the post-war world what language will 
be most appropriate for international com- 
munication? Albert Guérard gives an an- 
swer to this question in the February Free 
World. If English were to be adopted as a 


“federal language,” it would be a source of 
irritation, especially among peoples who 
would most directly feel the influence of the 
United Nations from the outside. The use 
of English would work against the main ob- 
jective of international unity and co-opera- 
tion. Russian is too unfamiliar to European 
peoples to be a practical choice. The use of 
any other European language would be at 
least as disadvantageous as the use of Eng- 
lish. 

The language we need must be one which 
does not stand for victory, power, wealth, 
pride, but for brotherhood; one that can be 
used by the world police, the world court, 
and the world airways without any fear that 
the strong will be made stronger thereby; 
one that will respect the essential equality 
of all cultures. Latin is the language which 
is at once neutral, nonnational, and tradi- 
tional. Classical Latin is, of course, too dif- 
ficult, not only for the common man but for 
engineers, diplomats, and professors. Medi- 
eval Latin, however, is greatly simplified. 
And perhaps, on the plan of Basic English, a 
Basic Latin could be made still more readily 
usable. This is a sample: 


Patre nostro, qui es in celos, que tuo nomine 
fi sanctificato. Que tuo regno adventi; que tua 
voluntate es facto sicut in celo et in terra..... 
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A GUIDE TO PRONUNCIATION: 


Simplification for immediate use charac- 
terizes English Language Sounds. In a dur- 
able, inexpensive, conveniently bound vol- 
ume of seventy-two clearly printed pages 
Mr. Montgomery attempts to present a 
guide to pronunciation. His method will be 
welcomed by persons who have a short time 
in which to learn to use English. Foreigners 
will find it especially helpful because it sim- 
plifies the language by advocating a single 
pronunciation for all words and by accepting 
various deviations in the pronunciation of 
controversial sounds. The book will be at- 
tractive also to high-school juniors and sen- 
iors who have little immediate use for a de- 
tailed mastery of the science of phonetics 
and who wish some guide to pronunciation. 

The vowel-point system advocated is 
composed of eleven parallel, one-line, and 
angle symbols for the eleven lip, tongue, or 
palate vowel sounds. Each symbol always 
represents the same sound regardless of the 
vowel name. These symbols are placed over 
words printed, typewritten, or handwritten. 
Diphthongs combine the eleven vowel sym- 
bols. Consonants, like the vowels, are classi- 
fied under lip, tongue, and palate sounds, 
and lines or dots are used to show variations 
from the most common sounds of a given 
character. 

There is no respelling. The symbols are 
placed over or through the letters in words 
correctly spelled. In fact, the symbols could 
replace the vowel letters were it not that the 
student must learn to spell correctly. 

In spite of the fact that the author may 
be criticized adversely for presenting a new 
set of symbols in place of an internationally 
accepted system and for advocating ap- 
proximate sounds rather than exact and fine 


*George R. Montgomery, English Language 
Sounds. Stamford, Conn.: Redington-Montgomery 
Publishing Co., 1942. Pp. 72. 


distinctions, students needing a short cut to 
intelligible pronunciation will be grateful for 
English Language Sounds. All interested 
readers will commend Mr. Montgomery for 
the simplicity, clarity, and originality of his 
pronunciation system. 


GLapys L. BORCHERS 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


ADJUSTMENT IN AN UNSETTLED 
WORLD' 


Challenge To Understand truly offers a 
challenge to understand, a stimulating and 
agreeable challenge. The editors of this 
ninth-grade anthology aimed not merely to 
provide interesting selections but also to 
“help pupils adjust themselves in an un- 
settled world.” The book, attractive in for- 
mat and lively in content, should be suc- 
cessful in achieving that important aim. 

Four “areas” are defined simply and 
clearly: “Making the Most of Ourselves,”’ 
“Adapting Ourselves to Others,” “‘Accept- 
ing Responsibility,” and “Gaining a Per- 
spective.” These are closely in accord with 
recommendations of the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission. Pupils are invited to focus 
on an area, to anticipate the content by pic- 
tures preceding each area, and then to con- 
sider aspects of the area. The ten units or 
challenges are such topics as “To Observe 
Life with a Sense of Humor,” “To Under- 
stand the Value of Good Sportsmanship,” 
“To Appreciate the Importance of Home 
Ties,” ““To Build a Worthy Ideal of Friend- 
ship,” ‘“To See How Others Chose Their Vo- 
cations,” “To Gain a Bird’s-Eye View of 
Science,” and “To Think about the Age We 
Live In.” 


* Luella B. Cook, Walter Loban, George W. Nor- 
vell, and William A. McCall, Challenge To Under- 
stand. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1942. Pp. 
802+x. 
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The material seems unusually fresh, pos- 
sibly because it so aptly illustrates each 
challenge. Passages, even familiar ones, gain 
in meaning through the skilful placing or 
context. The selections tell of young people 
and things that interest them or present 
problems, sometimes through fictitious or 
historical characters: David Copperfield, to 
whom about one hundred pages are devoted; 
Quintus; Eli Whitney, as seen by Roger 
Burlingame; Andrew Jackson, as seen by 
Stanley Young; Abe Lincoln, in Carl Sand- 
burg’s version; and Joel Chandler Harris, as 
related by Alvin Harlow. “The Meaning of 
a Fragment,” introducing paleontology, is 
appealing in the search for the maiden. 
Though the selections are by little-known 
and by outstanding writers, including such 
contemporaries as ‘Bartimeus,” A. J. Cro- 
nin, Clarence Day, Raymond Ditmars, Ra- 
chel Field, Robert Frost, Bernard Jaffe, 
Agnes Keith, Lewis Mumford, Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson, E. B. White, and Humbert 
Wolfe, the editors were interested chiefly in 
possible contributions to the personal and 
social growth of the readers. A parentheti- 
cal comment in the Table of Contents labels 
the type, and there are all types, including 
a condensed motion-picture script of The 
Three Musketeers and Erik Barnouw’s radio 
version of The Taming of the Shrew. 

Fact questions follow selections. Study- 
helps at the end of each challenge introduce 
thought questions, word study, hobbies, vo- 
cations, the library, verse choirs, and infor- 
mation about an author or two, There are 
footnotes and a dictionary of words, names, 
and phrases. 

Whether or not a few of the selections 
would be difficult for some ninth-grade 
classes is immaterial. Challenge To Under- 
stand will be read, and it will stimulate pupil 
growth through its human appeal and its 
objective treatment of many deeply person- 
al problems. 

Marion C, SHERIDAN 


HAveEN HicH SCHOOL 
NEw HAvEN, CONNECTICUT 


SEPTEMBER TO JUNE: 


Teachers who wish to stimulate in their 
classes some discussion of youth problems 
will find help in September to June, a book of 
short stories. These stories are chosen with 
certain problems of young people rather 
definitely in mind. 

In “A Preface to Students” the editor 
says: “You will spend anywhere from one- 
sixth to one-fourth of your life in schools of 
one type or another. That time will be spent 
more pleasantly and profitably if some 
thought is devoted to discovering where you 
fit into the scheme of things. The major 
purpose of this collection of stories about 
student life at school and in college is to be 
of help in that search.” 

The book continues with an opinion sur- 
vey intended to “stimulate thought and dis- 
cussion.” The stories which follow are classi- 
fied according to their main idea into six 
parts: “The Home and the School,” 
“Whether You Win or Lose,” “Boys and 
Girls Together,” “Students in Trouble,” 
“To Be Oneself or Not To Be,” and “Stu- 
dents and Teachers.” Authors include Neg- 
ley Farson, Burgess Meredith, William Al- 
len White, and Thomas Mann. Readers of 
youth magazines will recognize many popu- 
lar authors, if not some of the stories them- 
selves. 

The book contains a bibliography for 
further reading. Here stories and books are 
classified by author only, to allow the reader 
to discover the problems involved as well as 
the solutions. Many titles are from current 
magazines. 

The actual effectiveness of these stories 
as discussion material may depend greatly 
on the skill of the teacher using them: there 
can be little doubt that the possibilities are 
present. 

E. Bynum 


WEBSTER GROVES, MIssouRI 


* Edited by Robert J. Cadigan. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1942. Pp. 424. $1.32. 
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BOOKS 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Tilda. By Mark Van Doren. Holt. $2.50. 

Tilda was a very lovable girl—eager and vital. 
When for four successive evenings she saw from her 
window on a hotel balcony (a block away) the figure 
of a man, her curiosity was excited. What she did, 
what came of this curiosity—and came very quick- 
ly—is Van Doren’s story told with the touch of 
magic familiar to his reader. 


Growing Up in the Horse and Buggy Days. By C. E. 
Ladd and E. R. Eastman. Nesterman. $2.50. 
‘And neighbors were neighbors, folks were folks, 

and everyone had a real good time.”” This book was 
written by an agricultural college dean and a farm- 
paper editor, both once barefoot boys on farms and 
now familiar with modern practical farming. They 
have a feeling for land and its preservation, for hu- 
man values and ownership. Mostly they write about 
work—hard work, productive work—and play: hay 
rides, the hired man and how he could cuss, animals, 
parties, games, celebrations, and food. No moral— 
just subtle implications. 


The Human Comedy. By William Saroyan. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.75. 

Saroyan’s first novel consists of loosely strung 
sketches of the Macauley family in Ithaca, Califor- 
nia: the mother who believes that “all things are 
part of us—we have come here to enjoy them and to 
thank God for them”; Homer, the telegraph mes- 
senger boy; Marcus, in the Army; their friends, rela- 
tives, and neighbors. Written with the warm human 
touch which is found in My Name Is Aramand in all 
Saroyan plays and stories. 


Rice in the Wind. By Kathleen Wallace. Putnam. 
$2.50. 

When Martin Drummond, English consul at 
Ter-Hoi, China, married the young daughter of a 
missionary doctor, born and reared in China, back- 
grounds clashed. The picture of the Japanese attack 
is highly interesting. Many readers will be thrilled 
by the portrayal of the highborn, luxury-loving Chen 
family—the lovely daughter, longing for the new 
freedom, and the poetic, philosophic father. 


Beneath Another Sun. By Ernst Lothar. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 

A group of Tyroleans were compelled to swear 
allegiance to Italy or Germany. The Mumelter 
family was deported to Czechoslovakia. The theme 
is the lives of oppressed people and their heroic re- 
sistance under Nazi cruelty and the ever present 
Gestapo. 


Let the People Know! By Norman Angell. Viking. 
$2.50. 

The author of The Great Illusion has written a 
sequel for today. He answers the questions which he 
believes thoughtful men are asking today both about 
war and about the peace to follow. A book to read 
and ponder. 


Tokyo Record. By Otto D. Tolischus. Reynal Hitch- 
cock. $3.00. 

The winner of the 1940 Pulitzer Prize for Dis- 
tinguished Foreign Correspondence has written in 
detail the full story of Japan’s preparation for war 
and a penetrating analysis of Japanese militarism. 


The Conspirators. By Frederic Prokosch. Harper. 
$2.50. 

The author of The Seven Who Fled spent two 
years in Lisbon at the time when World War II refu- 
gees were swarming to Portugal: King Carol, Pad- 
erewski, Maeterlinck, Bruno Mussolini, and a strange 
mixture of the “hopeful and defeated.” This ‘“‘por- 
trait of decay” Prokosch has fashioned into a novel 
—a subtle study of horror, danger, and confusion, 
of spies and the underground work of loyalists; a 
psychological analysis of the impact of war upon all 
classes and peoples. 


Crossroads. By Erico Verissimo. Macmillan. $2.75. 

A novel of modern Brazil and a best seller by 
South America’s most popular novelist. ‘‘Life,” 
wrote the professor, as he studied it from the window 
of his little room on a crowded modern city street, ‘‘is 
a dull, monotonous affair.”” The author takes us into 
the homes, behind the scenes; and as the people be- 
come individuals to us, with problems and hungers 
and aspirations, we find the life of no human being 
monotonous or dull. 


Life in a Putty Knife Factory. By H. Allen Smith. 
Doubleday. $2.00. 
Fascinating character sketches and hilarious an- 
ecdotes. A variety of peopie, including lovable and 
not so lovable screwballs. A blues-chaser. 


Mr. Tibbs Passes Through. By R. Neumann. Dut- 
ton. $2.50. 
A beautiful story of an Austrian village during a 
bombardment when refugees are passing to the 
country. The central character is a “Mr. Chips.” 


Blackout in Gretley. By J. B. Priestley. Harper. 
$2.50. 
A spy story (and the usual love story)—therefore 
a thriller—by this ever popular English author. 
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The Story of the Moon. By Clyde Fisher. Doubleday. 
$3.00. 

One of the world’s outstanding astronomers has 
given us this comprehensive description of the moon 
—‘Where Did It Come From?” “The Moon and the 
Tides,” “Life on the Moon,” “Eclipses,” ‘‘Folklore,” 
etc., etc. Illustrated. 


Spell of Egypt. By Victoria Wolf. Fischer. $2.50. 

With Africa in the foreground this love story 
with an archeological expedition (1920) as a setting 
makes good reading. 


World without End. By Gilbert Frankau. Dutton. 
$2.75. 
A soldier of fortune seeking adventurous living 
and freedom from life’s responsibilities is the hero of 
another Frankau novel of color and scenic splendor. 


Blind Date with Mars. By Alice Leone Moats. 

Doubleday. $3.00. 

The author of No Nice Girl Swears has written 
in the manner of Our Hearts Were Young and Gay 
her experiences as correspondent for Collier’s in the 
Far East and Russia. Fascinating characterizations. 


The Golden Age of Russian Literature. By Ivar Spec- 
tor. Rev. ed. Caxton. $3.50. 

The author’s purpose: ‘‘to present the subject 
of Russian literature to the American student and 
reader as a unit, and as a natural outgrowth and de- 
velopment of Russian environment.” The authors 
chosen are of national and universal significance. 
Denis Ivanovitch Fonvisin (The Minor), 1745, is 
the first author selected; Mikhail Alexandrovitch 
Sholokhov (The Silent Don) is the last. There are 
fourteen authors; for each there are a biographi- 
cal sketch, an outline of major works, and an excerpt 
from his writing with a clarifying discussion. Intro- 
duction and concluding comment are illuminating. 
Among the many huge anthologies this book stands 
as an excellent example of clarity, purpose, and ar- 
rangement. A timely book, readable and informa- 
tive. 


Guadalcanal Diary. By Richard Tregaskis. Ran- 
dom. $2.50. 

A new chapter in the history of America by a 
correspondent (a crack newspaperman) who landed 
on Guadalcanal with the first detachment of the 
United States Marines. It is written in diary form, 
beginning July 26, 1942, on board a transport, desti- 
nation unknown; it describes the occupation of the 
seven-mile strip and the defense of that strip against 
attack by superior forces. The author had a part in 
everything that took place in the front lines, and he 
glories in the personal heroism of the valiant marines. 
He does not shrink from the gore of the Japs; he sees 
the work of our boys as a task that must be done, a 
task to which they are equal. Twentieth-Century- 
Fox plan to make a stupendous war movie of it. 


The Dickens Digest. Condensed by Mary Louise As- 
well; illustrated by Donald McKay. Whittlesey 
House. $3.75. 

The author, trained by work on the Reader’s 
Digest, has reduced to 250,000 the million and a half 
words used in the original, and she claims that ‘“‘not 
one plot, important character, or memorable Dickens 
scene has been sacrificed.” The editor states: 
‘‘What we offer is not a skeleton of the novels but 
the essential narrative in the words of its creator, 
freed of the prolixity that annoys modern readers. 
Padding has been eliminated. Plot complications, 
their digressions, the “rant and cant” were by- 
products not only of the nineteenth-century taste 
for a leisurely style but of the pressure under which 
Dickens wrote.’’ Some of the social satire is dis- 
pensed with. The novels chosen are: David Cop per- 
field, Oliver Twist, Martin Chusslewit, Pickwick 
Papers. This is a handsome volume with good print 
and makeup and perceptive illustrations. 


Past the End of the Pavement. By Charles Finney. 

Holt. $2.00. 

A small midwestern town—before the first World 
War—and Tom and Willie, “those awful Farrier 
boys” (who make such good soldiers). The author 
has a keen understanding of boys, a love of nature, 
and a sense of humor. This book first appeared in 
1939; perhaps our special interest in boys has some- 
thing to do with its reissue. 


W. B. Yeats: 1865-1939. By Joseph Howe. Mac- 
millan. $6.00. 

The authorized biography of the Irish Nobel 
Prize winner. Notebooks, diaries, and letters were 
at the disposal of the author, an old friend. All facets 
of the poet’s many-sided, rich, and varied life are 
portrayed. A very readable and important biogra- 
phy, written simply and understandingly. 


Battle for the Solomons. By Ira Wolfert. Houghton. 
$2.00. 
An exciting description of the land, sea, and air 
battle for the Solomons. 


They Came as Friends. By ‘Tor Myklebosh. Double- 
day. $2.50. 

Written by a prominent Norwegian journalist, 
now attached to the Norwegian embassy in Wash- 
ington, this story is highly recommended by Sigrid 
Undset, who says, ‘‘We had our ample share of the 
weaknesses of Democracy.’”’ Mr. Myklebosh shows 
how the strength of democracy emerged and proved 
its value. Miss Undset expresses a hope that Ameri- 
cans may read, and believe, the chapters about tor- 
ture, about confiscation of Norwegian property by 
German women; that Americans who talk about re- 
educating German youth will read this book and 
wonder if such rebirth can be achieved. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 


Schools and Manpower—Today and Tomorrow: 
Twenty-first Yearbook of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. $2.00. 

Chapters in the book deal with occupational op- 
portunities and guidance, the co-operation of the 
schools with other public agencies, and the challenge 
of the war and reconstruction period. 


Our Children Face War. By Anna M. Wolf. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $2.00. 


Many parents and psychologists, seeing what 
Hitler is doing to German children and what chil- 
dren are suffering in occupied countries, are con- 
cerned with what war may do to the youth of Ameri- 
ca. The author has helpful suggestions for thought- 
ful parents and teachers. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Why Men Can Fly. By M. K. Chapin. Reynal & 
Hitchcock. $2.50. 


This study of human flight and its development is 
written with readers of high-school age in mind. It 
is clear, definite, and comprehensive; a valuable 
book for anyone interested in aviation, its past, 
present, and future. 


Happy Landings. Edited by Max J. Herzberg, Mer- 
rill P. Paine, and Austin M. Works. Houghton 
Mifflin. $1.48. 

For high-school readers. The experience and the 
art of flying is the subject matter of the ar thology, 
which is neatly divided into sections on “How It 
Feels To Fly,”’ “Learning To Bea Pilot,” “High Ad- 
venture,” and “Flying in the Future.” Exercises 
“For Better Reading,’ grouped as the final section, 
may be used with the stories and articles however 
the teacher wishes to plan them. 


Practice Activities in Senior English: Advanced Book. 
By W. Wilbur Hatfield and Marcus S. Smith. 
American Book Co. 


The final section is “The Tool Chest,”’ containing 
exercises in the essentials of good sentence structure. 
The other ten sections put emphasis on the practical 
information and skills which the high-school student 
of English needs in coping with the problems of 
everyday life. Representative topics are “Reading 
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Straight and Fast,” “Applications, Personal and 
Written,’”’ and “Motion Pictures and Radio.”’ In its 
organization and point of view this workbook paral- 
lels English, Your Obedient Servant, the advanced 
book in the “Senior English Activities’’ series. 


Just for Sport. Edited by William R. Wood, Francis 
L. Bacon, and David Cameron. Lippincott. 
$1.60. 


A book of narrative, descriptive, and expository 
writings, grouped under headings naming thirteen 
sports or kinds of sports. Exciting “leisure-time” 
reading for children of high-school age. 


Natural English. By Mellie John. Illustrated by 
George Sargent and Roy Price. Row, Peterson. 


A textbook designed to introduce freshmen to the 
kinds of speaking, reading, and writing which they 
will practice in high school. The book is divided into 
Part I, containing long chapters on each of the 
basic language skills, and Part IT, on “Building Ideas 
into Sentences.” The author presents an unusually 
large number of detailed exercises in all the chapters. 
Clever drawings. 


English for You. By Mellie John. Illustrated by Ed- 
ward Vebell. Row, Peterson. 


The second volume in the English series by Mellie 
John follows much the same design as that used in 
the first volume. Half the book is divided between 
oral communication and written communication. 
Many speaking and writing situations are presented 
with appropriate exercises. The section on mechan- 
ics stresses the elaboration of the sentence pattern 
and contains chapters on reading, spelling, and vo- 
cabulary. 


A Way to Good English. By Robert J. Adams, Jr., 
Lewis G. Sterner, and Carl F. Wise. Odyssey. 
A workbook containing exercises requiring the 
identification of parts of speech, phrases, and clauses 
and the correction of errors. 


Corrective English. By August P. Cervini. Amsco 
School Publications, Inc., 373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. $0.20. 

An economical, pocket-size workbook for fresh- 
men and sophomores, containing many exercises in 
grammar, punctuation, sentence construction, and 
diction. 
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Just ready! 
VICTORY CORPS READING LIST 


A classified, briefly annotated list of recent books relevant to the 
aims and interests of the Victory Corps. 


N.C.T.E. Editorial Committee 


NEAL Cross, MARGUERITE Kirk, and Max J. HERZBERG, Chairman 


Foreword by 


Joun W. SrupEBAKER, U.S. Commissioner of Education 


15 pages Single copy, $0.10 Ten or more, $0.05 each 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chicago 


3 Reasons for the Success of 


YOUNG AMERICA’S ENGLISH 


By Daringer G& Sweeney 


Language in all its aspects is the tool for carrying forward enterprises ini- 

tiated and worked out by the pupils themselves, under guidance. Because 
the learning experiences are interesting and socially significant, pupils gain a 
new appreciation of the value of the specific language skills. 


2 There is nothing haphazard or theoretical about the development of 
language abilities. Pupils using these books are required to concentrate 
upon the mastery of English—under new stimulation, with real goals to achieve. 


3 The series offers priceless experiences in democratic living. Thus it aids 
directly in a phase of the wartime program of school, which English 
teachers are being called upon to implement. 


for grades 7 to 9 
WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


3! 


An Interest-Arousing, Result-Getting Speech Text 


r |} AS OTHERS HEAR YOU 
By Marie A. Ball and Elizabeth LeMay Wright 


ERE is a lively and readable, yet professionally sound, speech text 
designed for the English class and adapted for use by the English 
teacher who has had no special training in speech. Stressing the correla- 
tion between good speech habits and pleasing personality, and empha- 
sizing everyday speech activities, the book alternates technical material 
on posture, breathing, resonance, and the formation of vowel and conso- 
nant sounds with discussions, illustrations, and drills based on practical = 
situations in the classroom, in the home, and in business and social con- 7 
tacts. The authors believe that speech involves the whole person, so, in “4 
this text, they pay special attention to the mental, physical, social, and a 
ch emotional factors. Classroom use has proved this book to be an interest- 7 
arousing, result-getting, and easy-to-teach text. 12mo, 336 pages, 28 7 
illustrations. $1.56. 


“As Standard as the Dictionary” 


| THE CENTURY HANDBOOK 
OF WRITING : 


4 FOURTH EDITION 7 
By Garland Greever and Easley S. Jones » 


HIS is, perhaps, the best known of all the available composition hand- 4a 
ni- books. It provides not only clear explanations of essential matters - 
use and habit-forming drill on correct usage, but also an effective means of 
aes combating chronic misapplications of rules. It is compactly organized. ‘ 

Clearly defined, briefly stated rules are followed by apt examples and : 

of supplemented by parallel exercises. The Fourth Edition introduces new : 
ate exercises throughout, simplifies the presentation, incorporates new ar- ” 
ve. ticles dealing with study habits and the use of the library, new sections a 
ids on Consistent Style, Jargon, etc., and a reorganized and simplified treat- a 
ish ment of punctuation. For clearness and brevity, for accuracy, for com- = 
pleteness, and for convenience, it tops them all. a 
16 mo. 370 pages. Price, $1.20. 

D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
“ago 35 West 32nd Street New York, N.Y. ‘dl 
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A new book by Mabel Vinson Cage — 


What About Your &nglish? 


Price, $1.30 


@ Easy, informal, practical 


@ Demonstrates language in use in situations familiar to junior high school 


students 


@ Relates language to active interests of students—movies, radio, hobbies, 


games. 
e@ Features these sections: 


PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE (vocations) 
YOUR OWN BUSINESS (business procedure and business use of language) 
THESE AMERICANS (emphasizing rights and duties of good citizens) 


HARR WAGNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


San Francisco 


California 


Still Available 


at less than the cost of 3” X 5” cards 
for the same purpose. 


Cumulative 
Reading 
Record 


It is the simplest, most convenient, 
most used reading record ever pub- 
lished. Get a free sample. 


$0.03 per pupil 


W. WILBUR HATFIELD 


211 West 68th St., Chicago 


The developing of reading skills 
is ESSENTIAL 


The need for honest book reporting 
is CRITICAL 


The time you can spend on outside 


reading is STRINGENT 


In half a minute you can check the an- 
swer slip which Jack has filled out in 
three minutes, if he has read the book. 


March additions to the list are plays 
recommended by Helen R. Fish in 
Drama and Dramatics (Macmillan). 


For lists and samples, send a three-cent stamp to 


BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 
BOX 41 - HILL CITY - SOUTH DAKOTA 


skills 


orting 


itside 


HAPPY LANDINGS 


HERZBERG PAINE - WORKS editors 


@ AN INCREDIBLE BOOK—one that gives all the 
slants of the air picture. It contains 24 selections 
about airplanes and the men who fly them. Under 
the headings, How It Feets to Fry—Learn- 
ING TO BE A PitotT—AIRMEN AT War—HicuH Ap- 
VENTURE—STORIES OF THE AIR—FLYING IN THE 
Future, are gathered articles, poems and 
stories on aviation from leading airmen— 
as Wolfgang Langewiesche, Antoine 
de Saint-Exupery, A. P. de Sever- 
sky, Igor Ivan Sikorsky, 

and others of like im- 


FOR 
BETTER 
READING 


HERZBERG - PAINE - WORKS 


portance. 


xxiii +398 pages 
IMustrated 


$1.48 


Quest - Ventures - Rewards 
Each $1.60 


@ A three-book series of readers for the junior and senior high 
schools that has already achieved outstanding success. 


@ It captures interest . . .. provides incentive .... trains in 
reading skills . . . . strengthens the vocabulary. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas §§ Atlante San Francisco 
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Ready this Spring—A REVISED EDITION of 


Ease in Speech 


By MARGARET PAINTER 
Modesto, California, High School 


Revision Features 


HIS REVISION, incorporating features suggested by teachers who have used 
the book, includes—a chapter on voice, additions to the material on oral read- 
ing, radio speaking, panel and forum discussion, and several other topics . . . . con- 
siderable revision of the parliamentary law section... . additional grammar 
exercises correlated with speech writing .... modernization of examples, exer- 
cises, and suggestions for speech studies... . a new appendix of phonetic symbols 
in tabular form . . . . new illustrations. 


Try this new edition with your classes. You will like its 
comprehensive scope, pleasing approach, and practicalness 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London 


OF OO 


Something New For Your 
ENGLISH CLASSES 


ENGLISH FOR LIFE by Gray 


Each book in this four-book series for high school English classes 
combines the outstanding features of an English workbook and 
English handbook. 


$0.60 each 


JUST FOR SPORT by Wood-Bacon-Cameron 


This new collection of the best short stories and articles about 
sports and those who engage in them is designed for classroom 
and leisure reading in high school English classes. $1.60 


Send For Your Copies 


B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia New York . Atlanta 
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